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The First Edition of One Hundred and Fifty Thousand copies of VICK’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
SEEDS and FLORAL GUIDE is published and ready to send out—100 pages, and an Engraving of almost every 
5 ee desirable Flower and Vegetable. Tis elegantly printed on fine tinted paper, illustrated with Three Hundred fine 
‘ Wood Engravings and 
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The most beautiful and the most instructive Floral Guide published. 
Sent free to all my customers of 1870, as rapidly as ponte, without application. Sent to all others who order by 


mail fop 20 Cenrs, which is not half the cost. Ad g 
JAMES VICK, 


ROCHESTER, N. ¥Y. 














How made from Cider, Wine, 

Molasses or Sorghum, in 10 

hours without using drugs. For circular, address F, I. 
SAGE. Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Ct. 
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'. with terms to clear from $5 to $10 per day. 
Two entirely new articles saleable as flour. Address 


N. H. WHITE, Newark, New Jersey. 
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Unlike other non-explosive gils is PERFECTLY PURE, 
containing no mixtures nor chemicals, It emits no ob- 
jectionable odor, burns in the common kerosene lamp, 























families in all parts of the country, no accident ever oc- 
curred from its use; if a lighted sr 3 filled with it be 
upset and broken the contents will NOT EXPLODE NOR 
TAKE FIRE. For sale by all Grocers, Druggists, and 
Crockery dealers in the United States. Oil House of 


60 Cents to $5 per Evening, at Home! | CHARLES PRATT, (Est. 1770), 108 Fulton St., N. V. 


We are prepared to furnish profitable employment to THE IMPROVED 


Men and Women at their homes. One person in each 














































locality through ut the United States, can engage in this 
business at great wages. Woe send, rres, full particulars 
and a valuable sample, which will do to commence work 





























on, Any person seeing this notice, who wants profitable SHUTTLE 
permanent work, should send us their address, without 
delay. E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. SEWING MACHINE 
for simplici du- 
THOMSON’S NEW STYLES. rabilivy & beauty 
stands wnrivaled! For 
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a ee For particulars address Wilson Sewing Machine Co. 
~ L Rac LD 2 | Cleveland, 0.; Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo.” 
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THOMSON, LANGDON & Cp price. BE. I, HORSMAN, 
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- THE FIRST SKATING-LESSON. [See the Story. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 











LOW-NECKED EVENING-DRESS. 


BONNETS. 
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HIGH-NEOKED EVENING-DRESS. BONNETS. 





























ETTRICK SHAWL COSTUME. 


BONNETS. 
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ET—FRONT AND BACK. 


CAPE, COLLAR AND SLEEVE. BASQUE OF BLACK VELV 
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SACQUE. BASQUE OF GRAY CLOTH—FRONT AND BACK. 





























«Fes DEAREST SPOT. 


Composed and Arranged for the Piano- Forte, 


by ¥. % Prighton. 


As published by SEP, WINNER, & SON, 1003 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 
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2. I’ve taught my heart the way to prize My Home............ sweet Home! . I’ve 
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There, how charm’d the sense of hear - ing! There, where love is so en - dear - ing! 
Rasa where vows are tru - ly plight-ed! There, where hearts are so - nit - ed! 
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dear-est spot of earth to me Is Home ! The fai -ry land I 


long tosee Is sweet Home! 









































PIQUE BOOTS FOR INFANT'S. STYLES OF DRESSING YOUNG GIRLS’ HAIR. 
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MAUDE’S CHRISTMAS-GIFT. 





BY MISS L. DUDLEY. 





Suz raised her brown eyes slowly to his face, 
and said, 

“IT do not understand you at all, Mr. Clinton; 
but, perhaps, you will explain after this waltz, 
I must go now; Mr. Bennett is coming for me,” 

Maude Howe had appeared in society, for 
the first time, that winter, and was under the 
chaperonage of her aunt, a leader of fashion. 

To-night Maude was looking her best. She 
had on white of some airy material, which made 
one think of April clouds, She wore no orna- 
ments, except white rose-buds, in her hair 
and at her throat. Her soft, brown hair was 
dressed in the severest Grecian style, a style 
eminently becoming to her face. Her head 
was exquisitely shaped; her eyebrows and 
lashes were perfect; and her skin was clear to 
transparency, showing the delicate tracery of 
the veins beneath. 

I am afraid to tell how many men had offered 
to exchange hearts with her that winter; and 
yet, not one whom she had refused could say, 
with a certainty, that she had tried to make 
him love her. She always looked grieved, and 
seemed to struggle to keep back; the tears, as 
she said, “I did not dream of such a thing as 
this; I have respected you more tlian all the 
men I know, and I thought you only cared for 
me as afriend.”” Perhaps Maude really was, 
unconsciously to herself, what one of her best 
friends called her, ‘‘the least bit of a flirt.” 
Some girls are. 

Mr. Clinton was the last upon the list. He 
had begnn to flirt with her, as with numerous 
others. Maude had been very cordial and in- 
formal, just enough ‘so to make him think her 
charmingly fresh and unsophisticated ; the next 
time he saw her she was a perfect iceberg; and 
so he felt a little puzzled and slightly discon- 
certed. Of course, it was but a step to decide 
that she should like him. Maude seemed un- 
conscious at first. Then she received his atten- 
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tions with provoking indifference, or answered 
his “‘soft nothings” with quiet sarcasm. He 
had known her now three months, and occa- 
sionally he fancied that her sarcasm was only 
assumed, and that she found more pleasure in 
his society than she cared to have him know. 

Tonight he had determined to see if he had 
any power whatever over her. 

The waltz was at last ended. By the time 
Clinton reached Miss Howe, he found her talk- 
ing. earnestly to her late partner.. She turned 
to him indifferently. He said, gravely, 

“The next is my dance, is it not, Miss 
Maude?” 

*‘ Yes, I believe so,” she answered, consult- 
ing her tablets; ‘‘these do look like your hie- 
roglyphics, though all men invariably write 
alike when in a ball-room.” 

Mr. Bennett bowed himself away reluct- 
antly, 

.,‘*Miss, Howe,’”’ said Mr. Clinton, ‘‘suppose 
we go to the music-room instead of dancing 
this quadrille?” 

- Just as you please,” she answered, coolly: 
“‘T hate quadrilles anyhow: they are so stupid.” 

The music-room was entirely vacant. Maude 
sat down to the piano and sang, ‘‘Down the 
Burn, Davy Love,’’ She sang it as if she meant 
every word of it. When she had finished, she 
glanced up at her partner, saucily, and yet 
half shyly. It was such a look as he had 
never seen on the face of another woman, He 
was just beginning to realize how much he 
cared for her varying expressions. Perhaps, 
his eyes said this, for her lids dropped, and 
she began playing chords mechanically. 

There was.a moment of silence. Maude 
looked up suddenly, blushed a little when she 
met his glance, and said, ‘Do you remember 
Jean Ingelow’s ‘Song of Margaret?’ One of 
my school-mates set it to music, I think you 
will like it.” And she sang again n sweet, 
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minor melody, but with a proud ring in her 
voice, which only made the pathos greater. 

Perhaps she knew of what Clinton was think- 
ing as she,sang, the last verse, for she kept her 
eyes upon the keys, though s she felt his glance, 
as if it had been mesmeric in its power. 

He repeated the last verse half to himself as 
she finished the interlude. 


“Matters not in deserts old, 

What was born, and waxed, and yearned, 
Year by year its meaning told, 

I am come, its deeps are learned. 


Come, but there is he jto-say, 
Married eyes with nave Inet, © 

Silence! On! I had at day, 
Margaret, Margaret? 


‘*Maude,” he said, passionately, ‘there 
never was a poem written with a. refrain, so 
full of tears and heart-break. Do not send me 
from you to learn the bitter lesson, Maude, 
dearest, I love you——”’ 

They heard voices at the door. Maude, ever 
ready, struck the keys suddenly, and her voice 
rang out mockingly, in Longfellow’s, song, 


“She had two no eran, 99. ane} and brown-—— 
Take 
She — a side. ee and looks down— 
Beware, beware! 
Trust her not! She it is fooling thee!” 


When she had finished, she looked up, and 
said coolly, 

‘That was done beautifully, Mr. Clinton, on 
your part; but you should have chosen a time 
and place less liable to interruption.” 

His face was almost set in its stern expres- 
sion, but he’ said quietly enough, ‘I will see 
you to-morrow evening before you have gone 
out; you will not dare refuse me.” 

She rebelled against his tones, even while 
she acknowledged a certain power in them; 
but she’said defiantly, “You may come, if you 
choose. I am not afraid to finish what I have 
begun. Ah!” as the door opened, “there is 
Mr. Wynne come for me: this is his dance, I 
believe.” 

And then they both went back to the ball- 
room, with faces that told no tales, not even 
avoiding each other, and she had never been 
80 brilliant, nor he’so self-possessed. But, oh! 
how the hours lagged for both, 

At last the tedious farce was over, and Maude 
leaned back in the carriage, excusing her un- 
usual silence to Mrs. Byrne, by saying that her 
head ached, and she was sleepy. 

The next morning, at the breakfast-table, 
Maude received a letter from home, stating 
that her mother was not very well, and would 
like her little daughter’s comforting presence. 

She showed the letter to her aunt. “I shall 


go home to-morrow,”’ she said; ‘and, auntie, 
dear, I think I will stay away from the opera 





to-night. I do not wish to take home with me 
a pair of tired eyes.” 
Her aunt passed her hand caressingly over 


jthe-brown head, saying,*Doras you think best, 
May-ffower: but we shall miss yqu jpadly. ud 


The tears started to her eyes. ‘Auntie, 
dear,” she said, ‘‘I thank you more than I can 
tell for all your goodness to me.” 

Once more alone in her room, she locked the 
door, threw herself beside the bed and wept 
bitterly and uncontrolled. Try as she would 
io forget ‘it, the: sudden rigidity which Mr. 


+ Clinton’s iia had worn, the night before, was 


ever with her. Finaliy, she rose, dashed the 
tears away proudly, and packed her trunk. 

“Evening came, and’ she Went down to the 
parlor, looking so sweet and womanly in her 
gray traveling-dress, that Mr. Clinton could 
scarcely believe her the same, whose heartless 
words had wounded him so the night before. 

He was not'coward enough to delay coming 
to the poirt, but ‘spoke at once, quietly and 
firmly, ‘‘Miss Howe, I want an explanation,” 

His manner drove away all idea of repent- 
ance or humility, and she answered haughtily, 
*“You may have it. Did you think, Mr. Clinton, 
that I was an unsophisticated child for you to 
play with as you chose—a toy 6 amuse one or 
two of your leisure moments? If you did, you 
were in error.” 

““T give you credit for your consummate act- 
ing,” he said, savagely. © 

‘Thank you! Had you an idea that you held 
a monopoly of that power?’ When next you 
wish to flirt, be sure that you have measured 
well the power of your opponent.” 

He answered bitterly. ‘You are right, per- 
haps. I thank you for having told me the truth. 
But if I have been false, you have been none 
the less so. Iwill not detain you longer.” He 
turned and was gone. 

She did not even glance toward the door, but 
went to her room with a step firmer than ever. 

She went home the next day, leaving her 
aunt to make her adieus, and inform her ac- 
quaintances of her mother’s illness. 

The next ten months were not particularly 
happy ones for Maude. She was too proud to 
admit, even to herself, that she loved a man 
who had intended trifling with her: You see 
she could not forget that; and she told herself 
daily that she despised him for it: and yet his 
words were with her continually. ‘If I have 
been false, you have been none the less so.” 
She wondered, ‘sometimes, what right she had 
to sit in judgment upon him, who, if erring, 
had certainly been no worse than herself. 
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Sometimes the necessity for sitting still, and 
keeping an unexpressive face, almost maddened 
her. ; ry 

Poor child! She learned some bitter lessons 
during that wretched time: no one knew. it, 
however. 

In_the first, place, her mother had had a 
severe attack of typhoid-fever, and Mande had 
been with her eyery moment .that was not 
given to the supervision of household affairs, 
She had, therefore, no time to fold her hands 
and sentimentalize, even if she. had wished, 
And yet there were, alas! sleepless nights that 
could not be accounted for;, nights. when, she 
would toss to and fro, powerless to exorcise 
the demon of unrest possessing her. 

The autumn had come and gone. Winter 
had set in. Maude’s mother had now entirely 
recovered, With no pressing duties to per- 
form, no more anxiety for her parent, on her 
mind, Maude began to suffer.more and more. 
Self-companionship became almost unendur- 
able, 

It was Christmas-eve.. It had been snowing 
all day, but toward night the sky had cleared, 
and the sun was now setting in a blaze of gold, 
Everything looked bright, and crisp, and joyous 

out-of-doors. Everything was so but Maude. 

/ The church-bells were pealing musically, and 
Maude, more than ever depressed, threw on 9 
hood and cloak, and stole out, to see if the 
sharp, bracing air would revive her, But 
neither the remembrance of the coming festi- 
val, nor the freshening breeze, nor the splendor 





of the sunset, had power to affect her. She 
stopped, wearily, after a short walk, and lean- 
ing .on a stone-fence, looked dreamily and 
sadly into the far distance. 

Suddenly a quick step sounded near. 
was there in it to make her heart beat? No! 
the thing was impossible! , The step came nearer 
and nearer. She would have given worlds to 
look around, but she had not the courage. As 
she stood trembling and breathless, a voice at 
her side spoke, 

‘Maude, dearest,” it said, with , passionate 
eagerness. ‘This is Christmas-eve, when we 
forgive our enemies, even our worst. Gan you 
forgive me?”’ 

She locked around, Her eyes met those of 
Mr. Clinton, She burst into tears. The next 
moment she was clasped in the arms of her 
lover, 

The church-bells rang joyously out as Maude 
turned to go into the house, leaning fondly .on 
Mr,. Clinton’s arm,,,The ehurch-bells rang 
out, and they seemed to say, again and. again, 
with jubilant slpdnena; ‘Peace on earth, and 
good will to all.’ 

I was Maude’s bridemaid, The night before 
the wedding, I asked her what had brought 
Mr. Clinton to her house, just at that particular 
time. 

“He says it was fate,” she replied, ‘or de- 
spair that led him to dare the worst. But [ 
tell him,” and here she blushed and shyly hid 
her face in my lap, ‘‘that it was, God’s good- 
nes; he was my Curistmas-Gurt!”’ 


What 





THE HAUNTED-HOUSE. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


Yes! it is haunted; spirits of the past 
Stalk through its empty corridors at eve; 
Ghosts of dead friendships, all too bright to last, 
Come with the twilight and the night, to grieve 
And make their moan, while dusky silence falls ' 
“Within the dimness of these gray, old walls. 


I hear them, see them, feel thei round me throng, 
Each spectre footfall thrills my heart-strings’o’er, 

Bach touch reveals the fetters, stout and-strong, 
That bind me to the days that are no more. 

I stand within the shadows of the past, 

And feel the witchery about me cast. 


Haunted by spectral forms of joys long fled, 
By ghosts of loves that blessed me years ago; 
By shadowy faces, numbered with the dead, 
And by the olden memories which grow 
Brighter and dearer as the years pass by, 
And, one by one, earth’s phantom-pleasures die. 





I cannot pass this threshold but I feel 

The thrilling presence of the loved and lost; 
A crowd of spirit-forms about me steal, 

And o’er my head bright angel-wings are crossed; 
And through the silent dusk IT seem to hear 
A-voice of angel-greeting, sweet and clear. 


Nay! chide me'not, my friend; I cannot stray, 
Like you, with joyous tread, from room to room; 
Each side I turn, a phantom leads the way, 
With finger pointing to a tale of doom; 
Each step I take is thick with memories strewn, 
As are the woods, when Autumn winds have blown. 


Pass on! my pensive way let me pursue, 

Slowly and thoughtful, through the olden ways. 
These silent walls can never speak to you; 

This phantom-crowd can never meet your gaze; 
Your ear may never catch the whispered tone— 

The house is haunted—but to me alone. 
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Ir was the prettiest winter scene possible, in 
the soft, gray light of the late afternoon. The 
lake was one broad sweep of mirror-like iee; 
a faint’ pink glow tinged the snow-covered hills 
beyond, and clumps of hemlocks ‘and pine- 
trees stood ‘up, dark and solemn, against the 
western sky. 

Further down the ‘lake, hidden by’a rocky 
point, a merry skating-party were enjoying each 
other’s disasters, or indulging in private tri- 
umphs; and their voicés swelled up pleasantly 
to the spot where Fred Bond stood supporting 
his companion, and trying to persuade her out 
of the féars which -her first elevation on the 
bright 'steel-runners had naturally caused. 

Amy Forsyth almost always looked pretty, 
but rever prettier than she did standing there 
in her coquettish short dress, with its loosely- 
fitting velvet jacket, ermine-edged, a jaunty 
hat, with a floating feather, and her beautiful 
hair allowed 'to fall in loose, heavy waves about 
her shoulders. The rose-tints in her cheeks 
were deeper, and her eyes brighter than usual, 
from. excitement and the fear which was not 
too strong to be pleasurable, enough to make 
her hold fast to Fred’s two hands, so that he 
was inclined to think the nervousness was 
much nicer than any Amazonian display of 
courage and skill. 

Fred, in his stunning winter array; made a 
very charming cavalier. He was only twenty- 
two, bright, witty, and highly ,cultivated—in 
every respect an agreeable companion. 

There was a large party gathered at old Mr. 
Forsyth’s country-house to pass the Christmas 
season. It was a convenient distance from town, 


and every day gentlemen came and went. It? 


had proved a charming week, but to-morrow 
the party was to break up,. To-day was the 
first time Amy had ventured on skates, anu she 
had chosen Fred. to teach her, which was no 
more than fair, as she had done nothing but 
torment him during all those pleasant days. 
She was accustomed to success and admira- 
tion in everything she attempted; and feeling 
morally certain that she should fall, or be 
terribly awkward, she insisted upon Fred tak- 
ing her away from the rest of the company 
while she made her first essay. The buckling 
the | and persuading her to stand on her 








feet, had been a work of time, but very pleasant 
work. When Fred lifted her up, and she clung 
to him with the strength of desperation, he 
thought the little éry she gave, half fear, half 
laughter, the most delicious sound he ‘had ever 
heard in his life. 

“IT know I shall break my neck,” Amy. said. 
You will'do nothing of the sort,” returned lie. 

“See ifl don’t! If it’s only to teach you not 
to contradict me! Oh! oh! I was almost down!” 

Nothing of the sort,” persisted Fred. “ You 
are getting to stand as firm as—as a pyramid! 
Now try to go ahead—move your left foot 
forward.” 

“You talk like my old dancing-master,” 
laughed’ Amy. “f never can do it—never! 
What a little fool Iam! I must learn to stand 
alone first!’ Dear me!: What shall I do?” 

She let Fred go and leaned one hand on his 
shoulder for support, tottering and shivering 
dolefully, but tolerably successful in her effort, 
notwithstanding. Fred uttered such ecstatic 
praise that she was stimulated to go a little 
further. She took her hand from his shoulder 
and stood at least a second unsupported, then 
some involuntary movement of her body sent 
one foot out, and she grasped his arm as tightly 
as if he had been o plank, and she an unfor- 
tunate mariner suddenly pitched into mid- 
ocean. 

More strangled shrieks, more .aughter, more 
encouragement, she olinging fast to Fred, and 
Fred feeling the wintry scene turn into so de 
lightful a paradise that he wished things might 
go on like this forever. 

‘‘How tired you must be getting of my silli- 
ness,”’ said the artful little witch. 

“Tired!” he ejaculated, with a gasp. ‘It’s 
the first time I’ve been happy in a week!” 

“Oh, dear!” quoth she, “I’m sorryyou 
haven’t enjoyed yourself! I hope the rest of 
my guests.haven’t found it so stupid.” 

‘‘You’vescarcely spoken a good-natured word 
tome. You've made me we 

“Oh! oh!” squeaked Amy, tottering again; 
but this time the tremor and fright were only 
a mean pretence to check the torrent of his 
complaints, for she felt that if he began to 
grow earnest in her present predicament, he 
would have her at a decided disadvantage. 
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“IT was very nearly down! that time,’’ she 
said.,| : 

**Yougan’t fall,” returned Fred; getting hold 
of both her hands; ‘*you just make believe 
you’re frightened to stop my tongue.” 

“I think, Mr. Bond, you had better help me 
on shore! , If you suppose I am such a miser- 
able little wretch as that, you must want to be 
rid of me,”’ 

Amy. looked so very stately, and spoke so 
nippingly, that he was humbled at once. 

«You know I couldn’t have a greater happi- 
ness,’”’ he said. 1 

“I. thought, perhaps, you would like to. join 
Miss Gore,” Amy answered, demurely; ‘she 
skates beautifully.” 

Now Miss Gore was a red-haired old maid, 
te whom Amy had made him sacrifice himself 
for days past, and Fred felt that this taunt was 
more than mortal man could endure. 

*“T do think that is too bad!’’ he exclaimed, 
looking so handsome, with his injured expres- 
sion, that Amy privately vowed she would hart 
his feelings on every possible occasion. ‘After 
your scolding me into being attentive to her—” 

“I only asked you—don’t make me out a 
second Zantippe,” she interrupted. ‘I beg 
your pardon, I’m sure—I’ll never ask another 
favor of you as long as [ live.” 

** Phere you go!’’ cried Fred, in a high state 

of exasperation. 
, “So I do,” said she, and slid comfortably 
down,on the ice, taking good care not to hurt 
herself, but frightening him dreadfally, all the 
same, 

By the time she got on her feet again, she 
had jstartled Fred into a passing forgetfulness 
of his wrongs. To keep him from reverting to 
them,.and bringing about a crisis, which had 
been imminent for a month past, she became 
wonderfully interested in the business on hand, 
and as eager to become a proficient in the 
skating art, without loss of time, as if she ex- 
pected to gain a livelihood by it, and offer the 
red-haired girl, Miss Gore, long odds in a 
match. 

Between her secret fears and the hard work 
she made of her efforts, in less than ten minutes 
she. was, so tired. she had to.stop and let Fred 
support her again; but she had actually made 
three steps alone—more in the air tham on the 
ice--and Fred yowed he never saw anybody 
lgarn so rapidly; and the best-of it.was, he was 
quite unconscious what a tremendous fib he 
was telling. 

‘‘Miss Gore says she never had anybody 
teach her——” 





“I, should think ‘not,’”’ interrupted Fred. 
“No sane mam would, you know.” 

“And the first day she skated without trou- 
ble,” Amy finished, on purpose to provoke him 
into further ill-natured remarks, at the ex- 
pense of Miss Gore. 

“She’s an awful cheat;”: he pronounced ; 
“‘she’s always boasting about her exploits, or 
her money.” 

*¢ She can shoot, too—she killed a mad cat.” 

“She ought to have been indited for mur- 
der—~killing one of her own relations.” 

“Now I thought you liked her,” said Amy, 
meditatively, unable to resist the impulse of 
carrying the conversation back on dangerous 
ground. 

‘Like her!” shouted Fred. 

«Why, you’ll bring everybody here—they’ll 
think we’re drowning! I’m not old Mrs. Mor- 
ris, that you need yell in my ear. I feel quite 
stunned,” and Amy put one hand to her head 
in a beseeching way, that was as pretty as it 
was deceitful. 

“I hate her,” said Fred, with still greater 
energy, though in a more carefully modulated 
voice. “The way you have made me dance 
attendance on her, this last week, would drive 
a saint mad.” 

‘And you're mo ‘saint,” returned Amy; 
“though I’m not sure but you’re a little mad, 
you look so fierce.” 

“T’ve good reason,” said Fred, looking more 
sulky than injured this time. 

‘You must be the best judge of that,” ob- 
served Amy, coldly, yawning a@ little’ to ex- 
press weariness. ‘I shall tell mamma how 
the visit has borew you—I'm sure she will be 
exceedingly mortified! I promise never to ex- 
pose you to similar suffering again.” 

«You mean you'll not invite me to the house 
any more?”’ he asked, full of. wrath. 

“I should only subject myself to the annoy- 
ance of a refusal. Of course, you wouldn't 
come, after being so bored this last week.” 

‘‘T believe there’s:nothing in the world you 
like so much as teasing me,” cried'Fred, driven 
to despair. 

“Go on,” said she; “I’m getting at your 
real opinion of me—it’s not complimentary, 
but it’s well to be truthful.” ‘ 

** How can you bear to torture: me so?” he 
demanded. 

‘Bless: me! You ‘talk: as' if T:wasian old 
Spanish inquisitor, in. skull-cap, sticking 
you full of pins and needles!”’ 

**So you have been, all these days,” he 
vowed. . 
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Well,” said she, with beautiful innocence, 
‘ I have an old heart pin-cushion:in my room, 
but I’d no idea it:was yours—it’s adark; dirty, 
puffy old heart as ever I looked at. Upon.my 
werd, if I. were yqu, I'd think twice before I 
claimed it.” 

«<I, wonder if you could be serious for a mo- 
ment?” he asked, more fretfully than a hero in 
a novel would be guilty of doing. 

«Serious? Here I am, expecting every minute 
to: break my neck, and youcask me that! I 
never hope to get homeralive; you must invent 
all sorts of nice last words forme! Tell mamma 
I’m sorry I called aunt Julia a cockatoo; and 
there’s. Harry .Seabright, I promised him my 
photograph.” 

“You did?” cried Fred; and nearly let her 
fall; then had to apologize. 

It was Harry Seabright with whom she had 
chosen to ‘torment Fred for weeks past,’ pre- 
tending to flirt with him, and having him about 
like.a tame dog. Indeed, many a time he had 
been near fulfilling the destiny of one by re- 
ceiving a sound thrashing from master Fred, 
when that sorely tried young gentleman had 
been! forced, by the idol of his heart, to endure 
cold: looks, while Harry was petted and received 
into high favor. 

“TI think I had better give up any further 
trial to-day,” Amy said, with a good deal of 
dignity. “You seem determined to quarrel 
with me, and I hate'quarrels.” 

«Goodness knows I do,” groaned Fred; «* but 
the idea of your saying you had promised your 
photograph to.that———”’ 

“Friend of mine,” interposed Amy. ‘And 
yet I.am really offended at your supposing I 
spoke in earnest! Am I likely to.give any man 
my picture? Perhaps you mistake me for Miss 
Gore: she’s in every male objects album:from 
Maine to Georgia.” 

‘J, knew you couldn’t mean it,” Fred said, 
contritely. 

“Then I wonder at your , going into such a 
rage,” she replied; severely. ‘Anyway, no- 
body would have a right to interfere! You are 
an old friend, it is true, almost like a brother; 
but I wouldn’t even let a brother dictate to me, 
l assure you.’’ 

«I had no thought of doing so,"’ moaned Fred. 

‘Oh! you have done it a great deal lately,”’ 
she went on, merciless, of course, the instant 
the found that he was penitent. ‘You have 
done nothing this winter but find fault with me, 
and I don’t like it! I may be a silly, wrong- 
headed little thing, I dare say I am: but I don’t 
want my friends to show that they think it.” 





«You know well enough what I think.” 

“Yes, indeed; you’re at no pains to hide it!” 

**I do believe you'll drive me out’ of my 
senses,’’ Fred cried, in agony. 

The little wretch turned her head away to 
hide the smile of triumph she could not keep 
back.' She had been afraid that she had goné 
too far, during the past week in her tormenting 
of him, and it was pleasant to find that he coulé 
not support’ his half-angry airs when she made 
the least effort to subdue it. 

“I hope I:mever shall drive anybody out of 
his senses,” said she, primly; I hope I have 
been too well brought.up for that. I’m sure 
mamma would be shocked at the bare idea:” 

“If you would only be good to me,” sighed 
Fred. ‘Now, see here—just promise——” 

“There isn’t: time, and I should be suré to 
forget,” Amy broke in. ‘‘Let’s finish the skat- 
ing-lesson first; I want to be able to boast as 
well as Miss Gore.” 

But Fred held her hands fast, ana would not 
move. 

“Do listen to me!” he pleaded. 

“Yes.' Which foot do I start on? I shall'try 
the right!’ Now just let me go a little by my- 
self. I never shall learn if I hang on you all 
the while.” 

“In a moment, Amy. Just wait.” 

You oughtn’t to call me by my Christian 
name,” she said. ‘It did well enough when 
we were children; but it would sound so odd 
to people. I’m sure mamma wouldn’t like it.” 

As Fred knew that ‘‘mamma” never dreamed 
of opposing or controlling the little witch, and 
was, besides, almost as fond of him as if he had 
been her own son, he was not to be taken in by 
any such shallow artifice. 

“Tm sorry if I have offended you,” Re said, 
gravely. ‘*But do listen to me.” 

*¢ How can I listen, when first one foot slides, 
then the other, and I am expecting every second 
to fall on my nose and make it uglier than it 
is?” 

‘© You can’t fall—I am holding you steady.” 

“‘That’s just what I don’t want. JT came here 
to learn to skate. I can’t do that if I’m held.” 

‘You are quite right,” said Fred, coolly, all 
at once changing his entire tone. ‘Business 
first always.” 

She stared at him, but ‘he paid no attention. 

“Now then,” he said, *‘lean one hand ‘on my 
shoulder and try to skate with me. Don’t’'be 
afraid, I'll not let ‘you fall.” 

She obeyed him in silence, so much oceu- 
pied in wondering what he meant by this new 
and unheard-of demeanor, that she entirely 
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forgot her fears, and succeeded very well in 
her first essay: 

“You did that beautifully,” said Fred, as he 
paused’ to' give her a chance to rest. ‘I had 
no idea you would get’ on so well.” 

“Thank you! I suppose you thought I was 
too stupid to learn anything.” 

“I don’t believe'l thought that; ‘but at first 
you seemed to’ have so mueh difficulty even in 
standing.”’ | 

“ Why you said, half an hour ago, you never 
saw anybody get on so fast.” 

“That was merely to encourage you.” 

*¢ And you'admit you were telling a fib?” 

“Certainly,” replied Fred, with the utmost 
coolness. 

“Did one ever hear the like! ‘Then I don’t 
believe you now.” 

“One seldom is believed when one tells the 
truth,” Fred answered, sententiously. 

“* How disagreeable you are!” she exclaimed, 
feeling vexed at his composure and incompre- 
hensible change’'of manner. ‘I wish I had 
asked Harry Seabright to teach me instead of 
you.” 

‘For your own sake I wish you had. He’s 
80 abominably awkward you would have had 
something to laugh at.” 

She took her hands off his shoulder and tried 
a few steps by herself, succeeding very well; 
and Fred was beside her in time to prevent her 
making a sudden and unpleasant pirouette. She 
was so much delighted with her success that 
she grew good-natured again, and for a few 
moments they chattered in the most amicable 
manner. She was so gentle and loveable that 
Fred soon forgot his resolution to be careless 
and composed, and rushed back to the impulse 
which had been in his mind for days—that of 
unburdening his heart the first opportunity 
which offered. He gave her no time to dis- 
cover what he was at, but from discussing some 
trivial matter, he burst out suddenly, 

6 Why have you treated me so all this week ? 


I never suffered such pain in my.whole life!’ It }: 


was downright eruel, Amy, for you know how 
I love you; you know the future doesn’t hold 
anything so dear as the hope of your affection.” 

Tt’ was very sweet to hear—she had known 
it all long before, she could not have helped 
knowing; but it was pleasant to have it put in 
words, and to see him Jook so’ handsome and 
agitated—it was all so delightfully different 
from the stupid attempts Harry Seabright had 
been making in the tender line during the past 
days. 

“Amy, do answer me—just one word! Say 





you do care for me. Give mea little happiness 
after all my worry and fear.” 

She wanted to do it—she did love him; but 
some demon of mischief prompted her to tease 
him still. She always had teased everything 
and everybody that loved her, from her pet 
kitten ‘upward, and she could not relinquish 
the pleasant: habit now. ‘ 

“IT don’t think you ought to talk to me in 
this way,” she said, With a sad dignity, that 
would not have been misplaced in a woman of 
thirty; and, indeed, a veteran coquette could 
not have done it half so well. ‘Please to stop, 
I don’t want to hear any more.” 

He.stared at her in mingled wrath and pain. 

“Do you mean that?” he asked, as hoarsely 
as though the wintry air had suddenly given 
him an attack of acute bronchitis. ‘Just an- 
swer me—do you mean it?” 

He took it so horribly in earnest, and it was 
so much like a scéne out of a novel, that she 
could not resist prolonging his misery, though, 
with the odd inconsistency of a nature like 
hers, somehow his pain hurt her all the while. 

“You know I mean it,” she said. ‘I never 
was so much astonished in my life. I’m so 
sorry I came here to-day. I—I don’t know 
what to answer—I’m Wightesed: Please, don’t 
say another word.” 

“Tt can’t be very difficult to answer,” re- 
turned he, hotly. “If I have been making a 
fool of myself, it is easy enough to say 80.” 

“Oh, well! if you call caring about me 
making a fool of yourself, I’m sure I'd better 
say nothing,” she said. 

If Fred had been older and more experienced 
in the wiles of womankind, he would have taken 
fresh courage from that speech; but a very 
young man is usually a world behind a girl of 
the same age in wisdom, where such matters 
are concerned. 

“T suppose, after all, you mean to marry 
Sedbright,” ‘he blurted out. ‘Well, he’s richer 
than T'am:” ; 

Now she was really angry, and turned en 
him like a pretty little fury. 

“How dare you talk like that to me?” she 
exclaimed. “Help me ashore this instant. No, 
I'll not have your help—leave me alone.” 

Down: she Bat on the ice, ‘and tugged at the 
skates till she got them off her feet.. She could 
be ‘angry now in more safety, and having 
scratched her thumb in her efforts, she was 
prepared to be so in downright earnest. After 
she refused his reiterated offers of assistance, 
Fred stood sulkily by. 

“TI am going to join the rest,” seid she. 
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‘I’ve, just one word to say to you, Fred Bond— 
I'll never forgive you, if I live to bea hundred, 
and grow.es ugly as Miss Gore! You've in- 
sulted me-+me, that. have been like, your, sister 
since we were so high;” and in-her excitement 
she elevated instead of depressing her hand, 
until the. height she indicated would haye ap- 
plied very well to a pair of finely-grown giants 
in their early youth. 

Fred remained obstipately silent, and that 
spurred her on to strewing new flowers of 
rhetoric upon his devoted head,  ** Marry for 
money, indeed, when I’ve more now than I know 
what to do with! Oh! aren’t you ashamed of 
yourself, Fred Bond? I wonder how you'll 
ever venture to look in my face again.” 

She waited a little for Fred to defend him- 
self, but. Fred had reached a state of mind 
where he scorned to do that; so, having got 
her breath, Amy poured out a new tirade, 
ready at last to ery with vexation because he 
would not interrupt her with some sort of ex- 
cuse. 

Under the circumstances, it was scarcely 
possible for a boy of twenty-two, and a girl 
barely eighteen, to do anything but quarrel 
furiously, given the fact that they were. fond 
of each other. So it was finally settled. that 
they cared nothing for one. another—never 
had. ‘He was suspicious, overbearing, im- 
pertinent,’’ Amy said; and she, in Fred’s 
opinion, was ‘‘the falsest and most intoler- 
able coquette that had ever existed.” 


“You shall never have. a chance, again to, 


talk to me like this!”” Amy exclaimed. 

“T shall never talk to you at all, as long as 
we both live,” Fred answered. ‘‘We’ll never 
meet again. I'll put the width of the world, 
at least, between us, and trust to heaven’s 
mercy to keep us apart hereafter.” He darted 
off on his skates as he ended this fine sentence. 

Amy watched him go, at. first with anger; 
but as he flew on like a winged creature, pain 
overcome her rage, and she suffered cruelly. 

On—on—faster, never once looking back; 
then Amy heard an ominous creak in the dis- 
tant ice, and in a second more Fred disap- 
peared from her horrified eyes, He had skated, 
unconsciously, into an air-hole. 

Amy was conscious of crying out, at first 
from agony, then from.a mad under-thought 
that she must rouse the party further down the 
lake. She shrieked—she ran; the treacherous 
ice threw her down, many times, but, she, felt 
no hurt; she.was up, toiling on, exhausting 
her strength by the frenzied shrieks that; rang 
shrill through the wintry air. 





, When the party reached the spot of the dis- 
aster, Amy Forsyth lay senseless on the ice, 
and Fred ;climbed. out from; his watery grave 
and Jay near her, conscious, but toe thoroughly 
exhausted to make any, further effort. 

They got. the pair on shore.. They wrapped 
Fred in shawls, and the twe were driven as 
fast as possible up.to the/house. | There Bond 
was put.to bed, and a doctor sent for, who pro- 
nounced that the patient would be as well as 
ever by morning. ‘ Meantfnie poor Amy was 
sobbing in her room, but was. somewhat .com- 
forted by that assurance. Of course,"she was 
very miserable—Fred would never forgive her; 
but.as he was in no danger, she must go down 
stairs and do her duty by her guests, who were 
to, leaye the next day. 

Down she went, and it was rather a quiet, 
dismal evening to everybody; and they all ap- 
preciated how much their past pleasures had 
been owing to Fred’s exertions But it was 
worse for Amy than anybody else, because 
Harry Seabright. caught her alone in the 
library for a moment and made his proposal, 
He had a bad time doing it. He was embar- 
rassed to that extent that he could not tell 
where to begin or leave off, and mixed mat- 
ters so dreadfully, it seemed doubtful whether 
he was. offering himself or a pet Skye terrier 
for Amy’s acceptance; and she was so angry 
that she forget her good manners, and said 
nippingly, 

“I thank you; I don’t want a puppy of any 
sort.” 

«’T—’tisn’t the pup,” stammered Harry, 
falling; over his vowels as badly as if he had 
been tipsy; ‘‘’s myself, Miss Amy.” 

“Yes. Well, either one, it’s all the. same, 
No, thank you, sir.” ; 

‘*But—but—you can’t mean it,” quavered 
poor Harry, whose head, never very strong, 
had been sorely addled by the young witch's 
pe: formances during the last week. 

“Oh! can’t I?” cried she. ‘But I do; and 
I wonder at you, Mr. Seabright, after all my 
kindness to you, to go and ‘talk like this!” 

He looked so wretched that her own misery 
made her pity him; so she added more gently, 

‘This is just a bit of nonsensical gallantry. 
You are to propose to Martha Gore, I insist 
upon. it, .Good;night now. Don’t say another 
word, It’s all a mistake—I shan’t think of it 
again.” 

She hurried away, and left the poor fellow 
so confused that he could not,think at all; and 
being much given to doing as he was ordered 
by any strong will he encountered, he, began 
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to wonder if he really must offer himself and 
the terrier to Miss Gore, and thought, rue- 
fully, how pretty Amy was,,and how. fero- 
ciously scarlet were the tresses of the amiable 
Martha, : ‘ raeeiye 

The next morning, in spite of the doctor’s 
assertions, Fred was very ill with cold and 
fever, and there was danger of delirium set- 
ting in. Mrs: Forsyth ‘sent the young péople 
back to town, and devoted herself to nursing 
him; while poor Amy endured these days and 
nights of suffering and suspense, which made 
her feél at least a hundred years old. 

Fred raved about all sorts of things in his 
fever; but he did not upbraid her as’ heroes do 
in riovels: shé was always in his mind, but he 
was back among the scenes of their happy 
childhood, or in disttéss because some danger 
menaced her; or they had started on a journey 
together, and he had lost her. When Mrs. 
Forsyth saw what Amy suffered, she wisely 
permitted the girl to share her vigils by the 
sick man’s bed, and it was a little relief to be 
close by him, to feel that she was doing some- 
thing, though his piteous' demands for her, 
his haste, his searches, his delirious troubles 
generally, almost broké her heart. 

Fred struggled ‘back ‘to consciousness, and 





lay there very weak and childish, and saw ? 


Amy sitting by his pillows, and asked won- 
deringly, 

‘‘What’s the matter? Why, Amy, is it you?” 

But he presently remembered everything 
that had happened, and before long Amy was 
on her knees by the bed, and there we leave 
them, making it up as they best could. 

When Mrs. Forsyth returned to the room she 
was delighted to find Fred conscious; but in a 
moment she began to fear for his sanity, after 
all, for he called out,’ “Come and kiss mie, 
mother!” 

Mrs. Forsyth, instead, ran for the soothing 
mixture; but Fred presently convinced ber 
that he knew what he was about, by reaching 
out his arm and throwing it over Amy’s neck, 
as he said, , 

‘Don’t you see how it is? If you don’t say 
you like it, I'll’ go crazy, and stay so.” 

Mrs. Forsyth pronounced them both rather 
mad; then she kissed them, and shed a few 
tears; then she told Amy to give him his medi- 
cine, and promised him something good to eat 
if he would stop talking and lie still; and so 
their troubles ended. Fate was satisfied with 
giving them a warning, instead of striking 
them down with one of-the heavy blows, which 
she deals us who are older, and have deserved 
severer discipline than those two needed. 
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“How do I love thee?” It were hard to tell— 
A. shadow, ever lies. between, us. two; 

A voice comes to me like a mournful knell, 
Rang over hopes that never can be true. 

Nay! ask me not to love thee; it were vain 
To pour out. nectar on the desert sands ; 

To love where love can only bring me, pain; 
To bind a festless heart with flaming bands, 

That would consume it slowly evermore, 

In torture fiercer than Prometheus bore. 


"Tis seldom we sit down to count the cost 
Of love, or what return for love we'll get; 
But I will think, before I'm wholly lost— 
Eusnared by thee, like bird in fowler’s net. 
If I loved thee, thy smile would be my sun; 
Without it I must die! from thee, apart, 
_ Icould not live. Oh, cruel, cruel one! 
Ask not the passion of my fiery heart, 
For if to thee that passion once were given,. 
Henceforward thou must.be my hell or Heayen! 


And say T' loved thee thus, f think that thou, 

Ah! ndt my Heaven, but my hell would’st he, 
Thou would’st grow tired of what thou cravest now, 
And leave me low amidst mine agony. 
I'd give to thee thé rich wine of my éoul, * 








And thou -would'st give me but the lees of thine; 
Another drained the sweetness from the bowl, 
And shall the bitterness alone-be mine? 
Upon another all the glow was spent, 
I catinot With the ashes be content! 


Sometimes I watch the shadows on thy face, 
And long with all my soul to comfort thee; 
Oh! give me in thy lifé this little place, 
And share thy sorrows, dearest friend, with me! 
My friend, I love thee! oh, I love thee thus! 
Forgive me, that this truth I now foretell, 
In all the years that yet may come to us, 
No other one will love thee half as well. 
As others say, “my own,” I say, “ my friend,” 
T'll love thee to my life’s most distant end. 


Some flowers there are that-only bloom at night, 
That ‘neath the sun lie folded leaf on leaf; 

My friendship thus is hidden from the light, 
But would unfold in any hour of grief. 

Tf all forsake, yet will not I forsake ; 
For I will be thy rest, thy friend, indeed; 

Through every change the coming years may make 
1 will love on, according to thy need. 

As others say, “my,own” with low, faint breath, 

I say, “my friend,” whom I will love till death. 
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' ‘BY MISS F. HODGSON, AUTHOR OF “THE MODERN SIR LAUNCELOT.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Jounxy was still sleeping when Kate re-en- 
tered the nursery, and as baby was fretting, 
she took the latter from aunt Dorcas and tried 
to pacify him. 

She was still engaged in the somewhat try- 
ing occupation when Carl came in with the 
doctor, a. jolly, good-humored, fatherly old 
gentleman, who was one of Barbara’s special 
weaknesses, 

Kate was conscious of an effort to look as if 
she was, used to her position, but. it was some- 
what of a failure, despite her demurely up, 
raised, questioning eyes, as he took the little 
one hand in his, 

“I hope it is nothing serious?” she asked, 
for his face had clouded, he being a doctor 
with an unprofessionally warm. heart, and in- 
terested withal in sunny little Mrs, Armadale’s 
olive-branches. 

“Well,” he said, slowly, ‘I hope not. . There 
is another invalid, you say. I should like to 
see him.” 

His voice was so gravely doubtful that Kate 
felt startled, and by the timeyhe turmed to her 
again, after looking at Johnny, she was abso- 
lutely pale. 

‘“‘Mrs. Armadale is away from home, Mr. 
Seymour tells'me. How long will she be ab- 
sent?” 

“Two weeks,” replied Kate. ‘But we are 
expecting a letter from her this evening.” 

There was not much to be gleaned from the 
gentleman’s grave, “Ah!” and not much to be 
read in his face, as he wrote out his prescrip- 
tions,and handed them to her. 

“You have a seemingly experienced assist- 
ant,” he said, glancing at aunt Dorcas. ‘For 
yourself, I should say this responsibility was 
a new’one, but you must-not allow yourself to 
be frightened,” with a kindly smile. 

“Then you think there is danger?’’ hesi- 
tatingly. 

“Not at present. There may be. At any 
rate, it will be as well to send for Mrs. Arma- 
dale.” 

He spoke reassuringly, but in her quick, 
upward glance Kate saw he had not told her 
all he D saiegh and when he had gone to the 





CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 357, — 


parlor to talk to Carl, she gaye baby a tight, 
little clasp that said a great deal. She had 
learned to love pretty Barbara so, and she had 
learned, to, see so clearly how these children 
were the affectionate, little creature’s very ° 
heart-strings, that. she could not bear the idea 
of her coming back to find them in danger, or, 
perhaps, (she thought it with a faint shiver, ) 
worse. At any rate, she would try to take her 
place and be faithful, and she bent down and 
kissed the tiny face again. 

She was, very, busy all the evening, but she 
was not, too busy to watch anxiously for the 
postman’s. arrival, and when he came she list- 
ened eagerly to the announcement of the let- 
ters. There might be one from Mrs. Armadale, 
and if so, half her anxiety would be lifted off 
her mind, 

“‘Mr. Armadale,” said the man’s voice. 
‘Two for Mr. Seymour, two for Miss Dave- 
nant. .That’s all.” 

“Two for Miss Davenant!” she thought, 
wonderingly. ‘‘Where can the second be 
from?” 

They were brought up to her soon after. 
One evidently from Barbara, the other a blue- 
enveloped:epistle, with a commonplace busi- 
ness like look about it that dispelled her 
curiosity. 

‘Looks like a circular of some kind,” she 
said, indifferently. ‘«People forget I am ‘no- 
thing but a governess;’”’ and she laid it aside 
carelessly, and opened Barbara’s envelope. 

It was net a very long letter, and evidently 
written under pressure of some little myste- 
rious excitement, but it.was very affectionate 
and cheerful. Kate felt almost heart-sick when 
she saw how cheerful ard free from doubt it 
was. Messages for Johnny and Clara, and 
kisses for the baby, love to Carl, and affec- 
tionate hopes that Kate would not find her 
position irksome. 

That was all; and then came a sentence that 
made the poor girl actually grow pale with the 
renewed weight ‘of her forebodings. 

“TIT do not know where I shall be when you 
hear from me again. We leave Washington 
to-night, but have not decided on our route.” 

This was an unexpected blow: For, after 
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what the doctor had said, Carl had resolved to 
telegraph to Washington for his sister. But 
now Barbara would be gone before the tele- 
gram could reach her.” Nor could ‘any tele- 
gram find her till she got to New Orleans. She 
dropped the letter from her hands with somie- 
thing like terror in ler expression. 


«What shall I do?” she said. ‘“Oh! what 


shall I do if the*children become worse?” 

It seemed as if she was to be fairly shaken, 
for the next moment Johnny stirred in his bed 
with a little moaning cry: She got up and 
went to him and touched his forehead: 

«Are you awake; Johnny?” she said, trying 
“Don’t you want to se’ 


to speak cheerfully. 
mamina’s letter ?’” 

He ‘gave a sharp turn, tossing his hands up- 
ward, and staring blankly into her face with a 
look that made her feel faint and sick. 

“It is something terrible, I am sure,” she 
said ‘to aunt Dorcas, who was just entering. 
“T think I a better go and'‘speak to’ ™ 
Seymour again.” 

There was no one else she could speak to. 
She felt that in her sudden sense of terror, 
and she forgot everything but Barbara and 
Barbara’s children, as she went down stairs to 
find Cart. 

He*had been reading the letters he had re- 
ceived, and had tossed them upon the table. 
He was standing upot the hearth, and'as she 
came in he turned round sharply with a startled 
Jook at her anxious face. 

She went to him, and took Barbara’s letter 
out of her pocket. 

‘The postman brought me this letter from 
Mrs. Armadale,” she said. “She left Wash- 
ington yesterday, and says she does not know 
where they’ make their next stoppage. Oh! 
what shall we do? I am afraid the children 
are in danger. Johnny has awakened and 
does not know me.” 

Even ‘in his trouble he could not help but 
notice ‘one little phrase she had used. What 
shall “we”! do ‘she ‘had’ said; and when she 
said it, she spoke as any other girl would have 
spoken who had felt a sense‘of reliance upon 
his greater strength in the hour of trial. 

He read the’ letter to the énd, and then 
handed it back to her. 

“Tt is too late even to telegraph now,” he 
said. “Great heaven! if anything should hap- 
pen——” 

“T don’t see thet we can do anything but 
hope for the best,” she interrupted. «Aunt 
Dorcas is very faithful, and—and I will try—” 
And there she broke off, because the excite- 





ment had made her voice unsteady and she 
could not trust it. 

The'doctor had promised to call again late 
in the evening, and at eight o’clock he came 
and found’Mrs. Armadale’s “Juno” sitting by 
Johnny’s bed, and bathing his small, hot hands 
with cologhe. 

What he thought’ of the matter may be 
gleaned from a remark he made to his wife 
on his return home. 

“T like Junos,' my dear,’’ he said, “and I 
always liked this Juno in particular; but when 
T saw her watching that child with her hand- 
some face, ‘as tender as'a pretty girl’s, I wanted 
to kiss her. Mrs. Armadale’s babies will be 
taken care of, I am sure of that.” 

After he had left the nursery bedroom he 
stopped, ‘talking with Carl a short time in the 
hall;'and when he had gone, Mr. Seymour sent 
a message up stairs, to the effect that he should 
like to see Miss Davenant for a few minutes. 

He stopped his impatient walk across the 
floor when she came, and offered her a chair. 

“I cannot stay,” she said, gravely. ‘You 
wanted to see me about——” 

It seemed as if he wished to see what effect 
the words he spoke would have upon her, for 
he came and stood behind the chair, and laid 
his hands on its back, and looked at her with 
his cold, haughty eyes. — 

“<I thought it only right to inform you that 
Dr. Chaloner’ has told me what this sickness 
appears to be. It is'scarlet-fever, Miss Dave- 
nant, ‘and ‘there is great danger in it. Of 
course, we cannot expect you to risk your 
life——” 

She stopped him here, lifting her head 
proudly, and coloring to her forehead. 

“Thank you for your caution,” she said, 
with ‘a faint sting of bitterness in her tone. 
“fT dare say you mean to be kind, but with 
your ‘permission I will run the risk. ‘Mrs. 
Armadale left her children in my care, and I 
menn to be true to the trust. I don’t know 
what you think of me, Mr. Seymour,” turning 
suddenly, ‘but Iam not wholly heartless, and 
I love the children; and because I love them I 
will try. to take their mother’s place.” And 
she turned round and went out of the room, 
and left him standing alone. 

It was not a very calm face, but still it was 
a sufficiently steady one that she presented to 
aunt Dorcas’ criticisms when she went up stairs 
again. 

“Tt is more serious than I thought,” she said. 
“The children have scarlet-fever, aunty, and 
we must prepare for some hard work.”’ 
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» CHARTER XV... ;, 

Cuara was sent down stairs to remain im her 
nnele’s.care, and be kept out of the way, for, 
as. yet, she had complained of nothing,serious, 
and they tried to hope; that she would escape 
the ‘infection. 

Then Kate set about her tasks i in prompeatixe 
quietly, She bathed her face,and hands with 
cologne, brushed her hair back. into a, great 
knot, and changed her dregs, for. a light, cool 
wrapper. There are some women who. do 
everything gracefully and without losing their 
self-possession. Kate. Davenant. wag one. of 
them. It is astonishing what,a woman, can 
and will do when her, heart is in her work. 
In after days, Kate looked back at the,dreary 
hours, of danger. and, suffering. that followed 
with a shudder, wondering how she had lived 
through them. It was no light.responsibility, 
and no, light, labor that fell into her unaceus- 
tomed hands then. Sometimes she sickened 
and grew faint under its burden, and needed 
all her strength of will and purpose to, rouse 
herself to fitness for it. 

For a week she never left the nursery, bed- 
room, hardly. daring to sleep in her anxiety. 
Johnny lay upon his bed scorched with feyer 
and wildly delirious, moaning for water some- 
times, and crying for his mother ;, baby wailed, 
and fretted, and slept by turns; and.as a;nfiish- 
ing stroke to all the evils, at the end,of the 
week Clara dropped fainting on the parlor 
floor; and was brought. up to the sick-room to 
be nursed with the rest.. Here was an unique 
position for the Circe! 

The day Clara was taken ill, Carl carried her 
up stairs in his arms and stayed with her all 
night. When he first entered, Kate was sitting 
by Johnny, with baby lying across her shoul- 
der, as she leaned her head wearily against the 
ehair-back: and a fierce throb shook his heart 
as he noted her white face and the purple 
shadows round her eyes. Short. as they were, 
those seven days had absolutely changed her. 
When he had left Dorcas with Clara, he came 
back inte the nursery, feeling as if some force 
controlled him. ' 

“Kate,” he said, for he forgot everything in ; 
his new pity for her, and spoke as he would 
have spoken to Barbara, ‘you must leave 
Johnny to me and go and sleep. Another week 
of such labor and watching will kill you.” 

Perhaps she had grown weak that his kindly 
tone touched her so; at any rate, she glanced 
up at him with a,softened smile, 

‘*T could not go ts sleep if I lay down,’’ she 


to leave them for a moment. Look at Johnny's 
face,’’.and she,drew down the. coverlid, 

| The; ;poor;. kittle,.fellow’s, temples looked 

shrunken and, hollow, a great scarlet, spot 
blazed.,,om eagh, cheek, and his eyes were 
heavily closed, | , 

‘He has not. spoken since; yesterday.” She 
did,not care to,control herself now, and the 
sudden tears choked her|voice.. “Oh! I wish 
Mrs, Armadale, would come home!”’ 

Carl looked. down at the sweet, white face, 
thrilled to, his very soul. There was. some- 
thing in it which he was. beginning to under- 
stand, but. which he had. never understood 
\pefone. . Something of latent truth, something 
of what she had suffered, which now in. her 
trouble was not. ‘hidden, by any of the perfect 
acting. It was months since she bad come to 
his house, and,eyery day had been a slow step 
to the ending of the stery. For months he had 
struggled with his fate, and now, as the soft 
eyes, raised up, to his. and fell again, he felt 
that all the struggles, and bitterness, and con- 
tempt, were as, nothing, and, that he stood) to- 
night just where he had stood when their eyes 
met in the little theatre. at Newport, nearly 
four years.ago. He had tried to hate her, and 
learned to love her because her sweet eyes 
were. so, tender; and as:she.stood; there with 
Barbara’s baby in her arms, she:,seemed to 
blot. out. some of the past, and her red lips 
drooped as little Kathleen’s might have done 
in such a womanhood as this, When she had 
sung the pretty lullaby, his heart had wakened 
to passionate regret and yearning, the, one mo- 
ment.in which her soft.cheek had touched. his 
breast had opened ;his, eyes to the truth; and 
now, in spiteof himself and his pride, he must 
needs speak a little of that truth in his remorse 
for the times when he could see he had been 
cruel, if he had been just. 

‘You must let me help you,”’ he said,..‘¢You 
have taken too heavy a burden upon yourself.” 

She looked up, quickly, and then turned ;her 
face away. She did not,mean to repulse him, 
but there was a ring in his voice that seemed 
almost a mockery, it recalled so much to her, 
But, simple as the movement was, it stung him. 

Cannot we forget the old wrongs, for 
awhile?” he said, bitterly, . “Or, are we, te 
be enemies foreyer?’’, 

Fora moment she hardly cared to raise, her 
face, the red had shot so sharply over its white. 
Like, a, map, he had misunderstood her, and, 
like a, woman, she must hide. her pain, so she 
answered, him ag bitterly as he had spoken, 





said, trying to speak cheerfully. ‘I don’t like 


“This is no. time te remember wrongs,”’ she 
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said. ‘I don’t want to remémber them. I 
think we had better forgive éach other till the 
children get well, Mr. Seymour.” But as ‘she 
spoke, great, hot tears leaped irito — eyes, 
and stood there, aid he saw them. 

Just the pebble in the pool, but the -ripples 
were circling to the shore. 

For the last week the girl had been suffering 
through her whole being ‘in hér battle with 
herself and her reawakened pain, ‘but the stern 
necessity for self-control forced her to be strong 
where she might otherwise have been weak. 
She found no time to-ask herself questions, and 
sometimes she was almost: thankfu! for it. 

From the evening that he brought Clara up 
stairs in his arms, Carl Seymour gave her no 
chance to forget his presetice in the house. 
Every day he was in the sick-room} sométimes 
btinging fruit, sometimes a few flowers; but, 
whatever his errand, always leaving behind 
him something of comfort, or lope, or rest 
for the sick nurse. Every action was quietly, 
almosticoldly done; but, aftera day or so, Kate 
began to notice, and was not sorry for the evi- 
dence, that actual warfare was over. At any 
rate, she said to herself, it was sympathy, and 
just then sympathy, even from an enemy, would 
have. been acceptable. Once, as he passed 
through the room; he laid a bunch’ of white 
flowers upon the table at her side: ‘They will 
refresh you,”’ he said, coolly, and then went on; 
and she found herself gazing at them blankly, 
for they were just such flowers as she had thrust 
aside when John Crozier came to Newport. She 
went.to smooth Clara’s pillow with a half sob 
rising in her throat, and ‘suffocating her. 

“If Mrs. Armadale would come home,” she 
would say to herself. “If Mrs. Armadale 
would only come!” 

And at last she made up her mind that when 
the trouble was over, she would try her fortune 
at some far-away place, where there were at 
least no ghosts to haunt her. 

But, in spite of everything, just what good 
had been hidden and smothered in her world- 
liness, showed itself in these days. 

There was no time to act and diplomatize— 
no time to feel bitter: What’ nothing else on 
earth could have done the two ‘weeks of un- 
romantic labor did—made these two eneniies 
forget the fierce smart of self-eontempt and old 
regret. They were drawn together because 
they could not possibly have kept apart. Be- 
cauee she was compelled to rely upon him and 
trust to his assistance, Kate learned to shut hér 
eyes calmly to everything that could have 
mInade the compulsory intercourse unpleasant. 





Because shé must rely upon him, and he upon 
her, and, perhaps, for other reasons, Carl forgot 
his wrongs. Still it was nearly two weéks be- 
fore anything of the truth reached the surface. 

It was late one evening, and as she sat by the 
fire, with baby on a pillow on her lap, Carl 
found himself watching her and wondering. 
He’ was trying to ‘eall to mind the Circe with 
the dangerous eyes and scarlet checks, who 
had laughed at Tom Griffith; the Circe who 
had coldly used her fascinations and her beauty 
because it pleased her to outdo other women. 
It ‘was not ensy to place the two side-by-side 
and cal) them by one name, they seemed so far 
apart. 

Would she live the same life again if For- 
tune turned the chances toward her?’ Would 
she amuse’ herself with her human bagatelle- 
board, ‘as she had done before, and forget 
everything else? Just now, as the firelight 
struck on the glitter of her bent head, and 
danced over the shadows of her black dress, 
it showed her dreaming eyes full of wistfulness, 
and the old cold, graceful scorn swept away. 
She did not know at first that he was looking 
at her, she was so full of thought, but in a few 
minutes some magnetic influence made her 
turn toward him quickly, and meeting his eyes, 
she colored, hardly knowing why. Just as 
swiftly as she had looked up she looked down 
again. She had grown afraid of herself lately, 
and did not care to trust her face to his seru- 
tiny. Then there was a long silence, such a 
Jong silence that she thought its stillness would 
force her to speak. 

He had come into the nursery to look atthe 
children, and he was leaning his elbow upon 
the mantle, and gazing down at her. What 
was he thinking of? she asked herself, ‘im- 
patiently. What.was he going to say? She 
felt as if she was waiting for something. 

And so she was, unconsciously, it appeared, 
for suddenly he drew something from his 
pocket, and held it out to her without speak- 
ing ‘a word. Her first glance at it made her 
start, and then the red deepened and glowed 
upon herskin until cheeks and forehead burned 
hot: It was’ slender, gold chain. The fire- 
light glittered on it as it was suspended from 
his hand, and a little onyx cross hung to it—a 
little Gothic’ cross, tipped with gold. 

The ripples were very near the shore then. 

She hardly knew what to say, and an ex- 
clamation broke forth almost unconsciously. 

“You kept it?” she said. 

He bent his head. 

“It dropped from yout neck ‘and eaught upon 
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my coat when you fell., I-kept it beeause—— 
Well,; it was yours,,and vs wore: it at New- 
port, /Kate.’?, f 

How near the shintan' were; |: 

» She took it from his antatretched hae her 
own trembling in spite of, herself, and in spite 
of herself again, another question leaped out. 

«Was it because I wore it at. Newport that 
you kept it?” 

«* Yes,” he said, with a faint echo’ of bitter- 
noss in his voice...’ It is not go cnny,toiterge, 
you.sée.’ i 

Proud man as he was, bitter, and eruel, and 
harsh |as, he had been, her tender eyes and 
tender voice touched his innermost soul, and 
shook ‘its’ strength. 

I said‘before that once conquered, this man 
was conquered wholly and! forever.. And. if 
you, my reader, could have seen the pallor of 
his haughty face, you would have acknowledged 
that I spoke truly. 

She held the chain for a moment, looking at 
it, and then she extended it to him again. 

“Twill not take it from you.if you would 
like to'keep it. We have both said hard words 
to each other, Mr. Seymour, but, we have been 
friends for a week now, and I, for one, am not 
inelined to break the truce,” 

She smiled up into his eyes as ‘she said it, 
and tried to speak carelessly; but it was a hard 
struggle that helped her to maintain her self- 
possession. 

“Do you mean this?” he asked her. 

She bent her head, still holding out the chain, 
with the Circe’s smile. 

**Why. mot?” 

He took it and began to wind it round his 
fingers. 

You are a true woman,” he said; wand so 
are wise. Iam a true man, ‘and so not wise. 
Since you have been here, I have said things 
to you which had better have been left unsaid. 
Try to forget them.” And he turned on his heel 
and went out of the room without another word. 

If her position had seemed hard to her be- 
fore, it seemed harder now. Wonian-like, she 
would have gone along smoothly without a 
passing hint of the undercurrent; but he, with 
exasperating line pertinacity, must needs 
touch the half-healed wounds, perhaps. feeling 
some aggrandizement in his own pain. Blame 
him, if you like—eall him a weak fool; Ihave 
only one thing to say—he loved her.. If you 
are a man, and have some.time loved, a woman, 
you will understand how he might. act. madly ; 
if you are a woman, and have'ever loved, you 
will forgive him for it. 








! Carl went to: his room that night not to sleep, 
but to hold that glittering'chain upon his finger, 
ahd look at it; to:sneer at himself, and call 
himself hard names, and then ‘to ponder over 
the pretty picture he had left behind him ina 
the nursery. 





CHAPTER XVI. 

Ir was daylight ‘before Kate left her seat at 
the fire whera:she had sat dreaming. Toward 
morning Johnny fell asleep, and baby seemed 
better,,and at aunt Dorcas’ decisive command, 
Kate relinquished hér post, and lay down. She 
passed the niirror' as she went to the couch, 
and caught a glimpse of herself. She shrugged 
her shoulders a little ‘at the white face and 
shadowy eyes.* Her belt-ribbon had actually 
grown loost, and she fancied she saw faint lines 
round her mouth. What had brought thém 
ithere? Anxiety; perhaps, and, perhaps, some. 
thing else. Well, it could not last forever; and 
after this: was all over, she could go away and 
make up her mind to settle down into a middle- 
aged woman. ‘ 

**There are women who’live such lives,” she 
said, .“Ah, me! I suppose I have done with 
the rest, but I:can’t quite reconcile it with the 
Circe. Whose fault \is it, though?” She asked 
herself the question, sharply, and then’ as 
sharply turned away and went to the ‘couch 
and lay down, burying her face in the cushions. 

The doctor came again early in the morning, 
and after looking at his patients, announced a 
decided improvement. 

‘What. is the matter with you?’’ he asked, 
turning upon Kate... “If you were anyone else, 
I should say you had been erying all night like 
a baby.” 

She shook her head witha faint smile. 

‘But I am not any one else,”’ she said, “and 
I.don’t ery—often. Lam only tired.” 

But, shall I tell you, reader, that there was 
a little hypocrisy in her quiet face, for if she 
had, not cried like a baby; at least she had dain 
awake with an uncomfortable throb in her 
throat, and hot tears starting now and then to 
her jeyes, ' because the little:cross, glittering in 
the firelight, and the haughty, ¢ynical face 
seemed to taunt.ber so. 

{tTry to forget: them,” he had said, and in 
saying it, had brought back to her everything 
of remembrance. 

'“*If| Mrs. Armadale! would only come home,” 
she said over to herself: and that day her wish 
was realized, She: hardly knew why, but: to- 
ward evening she began to feel somewhat more 


hopeful. The children seemed quieter, and, 
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for one thing, Mr. Seymour had kept his room, 
and she had regained her composure, and she 
found herself looking back over the three weeks 
as something which was almost a thing of the 
past. It was four o’clock, and she had just 
taken her place hy Johnny, when one of the 
servants came to the door looking not a little 
flurried. 

“If you please——” she began, and then 
stopped. . 

Kate looked up as she fed Johnny with a 
spoonful of jelly, 

‘What. is the matter?” She was not easily 
frightened, and spoke quite composedly. 

“‘There’s a carriage coming up the drive, 
ma’am,” said the girl, ‘and we think maybe 
it’s Mrs. Armadale.” 

Kate laid her glass and spoon down, it must 
be confessed, with a sudden leap of the heart. 
What if they had not received any of the tele- 
grams, or letters, and were coming home to 
meet the news as a shock. 

“Lie down, Johnny,” she said, and left the 
room, and went down stairs just in time to meet 
Carl coming out of the parlor. 

“They are coming,”’ he said, anxiously. “I 
wonder if they receiyed our letters?” 

“*T shall meet them at the door,’’ said Kate, 
decidedly. ‘If Mrs. Armadale does not know, 
I think I can best tell her myself.” 

But she was spared the task, for in three 
minutes the carriage had stopped, and poor 
little Mrs. Armadale almost burst from it, her 
pretty, young face perfectly deathly. 

“Oh, Kate!” she said, in a little storm of 
self-reproaching sobs. ‘Oh, Kate! we never 
knew till Wednesday, on our way back from 
New Orleans, when we had an old telegram at 
Augusta, and—and tell me the worst.” 

“Tt is not so very bad,” said Kate, following 
her, for she was actually on her way to the nur- 
sery before she had finished speaking. ‘They 
had the fever only in a mild form, and baby 
was very much weakened, I don’t think there 
is any danger now.” 

But Barbara had rushed into the sick-room, 
and was bending over the cradle, trying in 
vain to choke back her sobs as she lifted her 
little one in her arms. 

«I—I can’t help it,”’ she said to Kate. “Oh! 
my poor little babies!” And then she was 
kissing Johnny and crying softly over him, 
and patting Clara’s pillow and petting her, 
and talking to Kate allatonce. ‘What should 
I have done without you?” she said. ‘How 
can I thank you? And, oh! my best, patient 
dear, look at your pale cheeks!” 


, After her excitement was, quieted somewhat, 
she insisted on wrapping, Kate in a soft shawl, 
and making her lie down on the sofa to rest. 

To tell, the truth, now that the, burden of re- 
sponsibility was taken from her, this, before 
unconquered Kate, began to feel tired, and 
when she was fairly ensconced on the sofa, fell 
asleep, and slept with most unheroie sound- 
ness. 

It was late when she. awakened, and by the 
light of the fire she saw Barbara sitting by her 
in the rocking-chair rocking to and fro, and 
evidently waiting impatiently for her awaken- 
ing. ; 

“I am glad ,you have finished your sleep,” 
she said, “I am so impatient t@ talk every- 
thing over. Kate, what did you think when 
you got Alf’s letter? I always told him. it 
would turn out so. It is like a romance, only 
there was so little mystery about it. They say 
Mr. Davenant was killed on the spot. He had 
always been a fast man, you know ° 

Miss Davenant sat up in her lounge with 
little extra color on her cheeks, and not a little 
extra beating at-her heart. What did all this 
mean? 

“I beg your pardon, Mrs. Armadale,” she 
said; ‘but. I: don’t understand. I never re- 
ceived any letter from Mr. Armadale. I 
never x 

Barbara broke in upon her. 

** You don’t understand?” she echoed. :‘* You 
never received a letter? Alf wrote to you the 
day we left Washington.” . 

Just then, and not till then, did something of 
remembrance flash across Kate’s mind. What 
about the envelope she had laid aside and for- 
gotten in her anxiety? She got up and went 
to the mantle-piece. Yes, there it was, just as 
she had left it, without breaking the seal. She 
did not sit down, she stood up just where she 
was,.and tore it open and glanced at the 
signature, ‘‘ Alfred Armadale;” and then she 
read the letter through: When she had 
finished, she. looked up at Barbara, blood in 
her cheeks rising redly, a great flash of some- 
thing in her eyes.) At last! at last! Fortune 
had turned the tables once more. Her father’s 
brother, who had never even seen her, had 
died from a. fall from his horse; died without 
} children and without a will; and she was his 
heir. Oddly enough, the thought that rose 
highest in the tumult of her mind was the 
most commonplace of thoughts. She was not 
to be a middle-aged governess, after all; she 
was not, to grow old, and bitter, and, faded, 
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Mercenary this, of course, but’ permit me to 
aiy' it was very natural. ‘If she wished now 
shé tight go away from this terrible galling 
ard hwmiliation, and, perhaps, forget it all. 
+] never read’this letter beforé,” she said 
to Barbara. ’ I was so anxious that'I laid it 
down and forgot it: I don’t know what to say. 


I can hardly believe it is true. My ‘uncle was | 


so angry with pa for wronging ma thet ad 
would never even séé me.” 

Barbara got up quietly and went to her, and 
kissed her on both’ cheeks. 

“T hope it will make you happy, ‘my dear,” 
she said. ‘I must congratulate you, but I 
cannot congratalate myself. I shall lose my 
friend and my governess.” 

Twiee in'four years had Fate flung a golden 
grape info Kate Davenant’s hands. The first 
time it had only added fresh bitterness to her 
lots ‘this second time it brought her relief, not 
happiness. 

Mr. Davenant was dead—killed bya fall 
froma wild, unmanageable horse; and whether 
she deserved it, or not, Miss Davenant’ was 
an ‘heiress, again representing substantially 
twenty thousand a year and two establish- 
ments. 

There was no excitement in her manner as 
she -sat by Mr. Armadale, at the table in the 
library that night, and entered into the parti- 
culars of her business. Her fate was cuite 
calin arid business-like, and while she listened 
to his statements and replied to his inquiries; 
she was playing with # pen-holder, anil ‘smil- 
ing now and then faintly. Mr. Artnadale had 
heard all the points of the'case, and only some 
few legal formalities must be gone through be- 
fore she could take possession. 

It was ten o’clovk before their wotk was 
finished, and then the gentleman congratulated 
her warmly. ° 

Seymour had been sitting with them read- 
ing, and ‘as lis brother-in-law spoke, he glanced 
up quickly*and looked at Miss Davenant. 

She was’ standing by the table, resting one 
hand upon it, and toying with the pen-iolder, 
her downcast eyes a little’ thoughtfal. © The 
bright lamplight was concentrated upon her, 
and showed thé white-browed patrician face 
and Clytie head poised ‘half haughtily, half 
carelessly. Her long, black dress made’ her 
look white ‘and slénder with its sombre heavi- 
fess; the great waves of burnished hair were 
twisted in a massive knot of the slim, shapely 
heck, and there was’a deep scarlet spot on 
either cheek. She was a deatitiful woman, ‘as 
much the Circe as ever} she Was a beautifal 





picttire, ahd the touching tenderness of her 
siile made her dazzling, 

“Does money make people happy?” she 
asked, lifting her soft eyes. “If it does, you 
know I shall be happy, for I can buy twenty 
thousand dollars’ worth of happiness every 
year. But then if it don’t, I might only be a 
rich heiress, after all, in spite of your kind 
wish—ahd the thotisands.” 

She only spoke half seriously; but when she 
‘ended, her Voice Shook a little in the face of 
her smiles, and there was a touch of truth in 
thé ‘almost imperceptible tremor of her red 
lower-lip, that filled the man with a mad long- 
ing to go to her and wind his arm around her 
waist, and quench the pride in her proud face 
with kisses that should force her heart to speak 
truly. But men don’t do these things, you 
know, and he could only look at her a little 
longer, wondering if her sweet eyes had made 
a madman of him. 

She came to the fire when she had done with 
Mr. Armadale, and stood upon the hearth, rest- 
ing her arched foot on the teuder in her favorite 
fashion, and smiling upon him with the Circe’ < 
witchery. She was free now, you see, no longer 
a dependant or menial; perhaps, after a month’s 
time, they might never meet again—and, be- 
sides, she could afford it. Her thousands had 
bought her that right, at least. 

‘«Won’t you congratulate me, Mr. Seymour?” 
she asked. “Or do you think I am a better 
nurse than heiress? I want to hear you eay 
you are glad for my sake.” 

‘Which must I congratulate you upon first?” 
he said. ‘Your happiness, or your riches, or 
both at once'?”’ 

“For both at once. The riches are to buy 
the happiness, you know. How much shall I 
get for twenty thousand dollars, I wonder ?” 

“A great deal, I hope,” he answered her. 
“T congratulate you with all my heart, Miss 
Davenant.” 

She went out of thé room directly afterward, 
and the last glimpse he caught of her face, as 
she closed the door, showed him the faint smile 
lying’ round her lips still; but when she stood 
in the hall alone it faded, and the lights of the 
swinging lamp swam a little through the mist 
over her eyes, and when she went slowly up 
thé broad stair-case it was gone altogether, 
and there was nothing but a faint curve upon 
the red mouth. 

It seemed as if Barbara’s presence acted 
upon her children like a spell, for, from the 
time she kissed and cried over them, they re- 
covered gradually. 
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**But how can'I ever thank Kate?” said 
Barbara, to her husband and Mr. Seymour. 
“Dorcas says'she never left them for an hour; 
and Dr. Chaloner told’ me that she.saved baby 
just with ‘her never-tiring care.’ It‘is so odd 
how naturally ‘a woman’ loves children: but 
then Kate is so good.” 

And even during the recovery Kate’s good- 
ness did not diminish. “She would’ stay with 
Mrs. Armadale until everything was arranged, 
she said; and then, when the invalids’ were 
better; they must come ‘and help her to take 
possession of her own country-seat. - 

“You must get married,”’ said Alf. 
ought to be married, Miss Davenant.”’ 

She laughed ‘at him with brilliant cheeks, 
and lifted her arched, brown brows. 

“Ought! Why, Mr. Armadale? Do I need 
somebody to manage mé, or somebody to man- 
age?” 

“You need both,” laughed Alf. «You have 
relied upon yourself 'too long, and you want a 
master!” 

Mr. Seymour did not say very much; but, 
speaking truly, this young lady who ‘‘needed 
a master,” was not comfortable in his pre- 
sence. Her delicate skin had a trick of flam- 


“You 


ing suddenly and hotly under his glance; and 
her eyelids were too apt to lower and droop 


when he spoke; so, whenéver it was possible, 
she kept out of his way. Toward him she was 
brilliant, ‘and dazzling, and fascinating; just 
as she had been at Newport, only now holding 
her heart in a leash with something of shame. 
He loved her, she knew; he had not forgiven 
her, she thought; he could not respect her, she 
was sure: accordingly, shé¢ must sneer herself 
down, and so she tried hard to do it—with just 
such success as might be expected. ° 


CHAPTER XVII. 


One day she actually went into her room 
and lighted a wax-taper, 8o that she might 
burn the souvenirs in her desk. And when 
she had taken them out and looked at them, 
(she did not attempt to read ‘them, )—guess 
what she did? 

She bent over them with flaming cheeks, 
almost unconsciously, lower, lower, until her 
soft lips touched a eard with Carl’s name writ- 
ten upon it, and then she started’ back and 
pushed them. aside angrily and crushed them 
together, and locked them in the drawer again, 
and after blowing out the taper, left'the room. 
She dare not do it! She had found her master, 
and now, after conquering and scorning others, 

Vou. LVIII.—28 





had come to the bitter sense of scorning her- 
self. 

' It was a month before the business was 
fairly settled, and by that time Kate ‘said she 
was tired of it. 

Davenunt Place was ready for her reception, 
wrote the late owner's steward, and many 
things required her’ presence there. ‘Did she 
want thé green-houses kept up? What was to 
be done with the horses? 

“¢T suppose T had better go,” said the young 
lady, twisting the note in her fingers, and 
shrugging her graceful shoulders; and accord- 
ingly she began to make her preparations. 
Was she sorry? She said so to Mrs. Arma- 
dale, when that lady talked to her about her 
prospects; she said so to Mr. Armadale; she 
said so to the children, who were now conva- 
lescent. She did not say so to Carl. She 
told him’ she was going, and laughed a little} 
triumphant laugh, as if she enjoyed the idea 
of her power in perspective. She was sitting 
in the parlor; leaning back in the very chair 
she had sat in the first evening of her arrival, 
and her fair hands were crossed idly on her 
lap, when they talked about it first. 

“Tam gladg’ she said. ‘I wanted the 
money, and I have gotit. I love Mrs. Arma- 
dale, and I love’ the children; but I did not 
want to be a governess all my life. Was that 
wrong?’ she asked, with a sudden bright lift- 
ing of her face to his, which was just such an 
audacious piece of acting as no other woman 
would have dared, for all the while she was 
faint and sickat heart. 

No, he thought not. How could it be wrong? 
And then he looked at her, and her cheeks grew 
hot, and she was fain to turn her head away. ' 

She was not going to be a belle, she told 
Mrs. Armadale, she was going to be Lady 
Bountiful, and nurse the sick, and make flan- 
nel night-caps for rheumatic pensioners; so 
her preparations need not be extensive, and 
besides, she wanted to make the most of her 
time. So, when her trunks were packed, she 
nursed baby and talked nonsénse to him, and 
told Johnny stories, and sung little songs for 
Clara, generally ending ‘with a faint mist over 
her eyes. And Carl, sitting in his studio, 
heard her sweet voice in the nursery, and the 
rustle of her robes in the passages, and having 
heard, flung ‘his brush aside, and hid his face 
upon his folded arms’ with a bitter pang. 

“It might have been!” heisaid. “Ah, Kath- 
leen! Mavourneen! Mavourneen!” 

How they would miss her! They all found 
it out, and talked about it, and, listening to 
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them, he wakened to the stern truth that he 
loved her still, and should miss her, too; ard 
when she was. gone, the whole, house would 
agem lonely to him, 

As for her, she was almost glad that the time 
had come when the ghosts might be exorcised. 
She grew, feverish and impatient, and some- 
times wakened at night, startled and nervous, 
and. lay sleepless, wondering wearily how long 
her life would be, and if there, would, come no 
change in it, and if she would ‘live and grow 
old, a rich, lonely woman to the end. She 
would try to be kind, she thought vaguely, and 
Barbara, and Barbara’s children, should come 
and stay with her, and she would help them to 
enjoy their innocent lives with her grand, 
lonely house, and her riches. 

And then she supposed she would get. old 
and faded; and there would be. an end of life 
at last, Bat in some way, generally, at this 
conclusion (being twenty-three, and a woman) 
she forgot her philosophy, and felt, impatient, 
even, while she did not allow herself to ask 
what the impatience meant. 

About three nights before their expected 
separation, Mrs, Armadale’s governess, came 
into ‘the nursery for a final ahat, Every one 
had retired, and after, undressing te go to, bed, 
Miss Dayenant came into. the. room. | A large, 
soft-looking,scarlet shawl was wrapped: round 
her, which was by no means. brighter-colored 
than, her soft cheeks; and she. had loosened 
her hair, and was going to fasten it up for the 
night. 

“T wanted to talk a little,” she said, with a 
sigh; so,she seated herself on a low chair by 
the fire, .‘‘I—I don’t know quite how it. is, 
but I feel. rather egotistical to-night. I want 
to talk about myself.” 

‘Then talk, please,” said Mrs, Armadale. 
‘“‘Tam.sure I shall. be gladtohear. What is it?” 

There was a short silence, in which Miss 
Davenant twisted: a, great shining roll of hair 
round her fingers, and looked into the fire 
meditatively. 

‘I don’t know,” she said, at. last, with a 
soft little laugh, that sounded. like. a soft little 
sob, “I wonder, if, you; could tell,me, Mrs. 
Armadale?” 

Barbara’s. eyes, were raised.slowly, and fixed 
with a keen, inquiry upon, the fair. face. 

“ Kate, my dear,” she said, in her, affectionate 
voice, «I think you can, tell best, yourself,’ 

. Kateiglanced,up, quickly. 

«You remember what I told you oncebefore,” 
she.said, . ‘‘i mentioned no, names, for I, could 
not betray others. Well, it is, the same story 





over again. I am tired of myself. 1 don’t 
know. what to do with myself.’’ 

Barbara laid her hand uyon the girl’s arm. 

“You. told me something else,’’ she said, 
softly, ‘You told me that, you had done a 
great wrong/in doing what you did; you said 
that you had loved the man you wronged better 
than, any one else, Is it quite out of your 
power to, repair. the wrong you did?” 

' She did not answer at first. Her heart beat 
fast and impatiently. 

*sI never can repair it!” she said, lacing the 
heavy scarlet fringe of her shawl through her 
fingers. “*A woman may not speak as a man 
may. Because Lam a woman, I must keep my 
penitence to myself. I'am unhappy, and I 
must profess to be happy, . What a life we 
women lead!” 

‘‘You said. your. romance ended four years 
2go,” began Barbara again, after a pause. 

“Yes,” in a low voice; ‘four years ago.” 

‘*When—when you were at Newport?” 

“Yes.” 

Both pairs of eyés raised softly and met with 
a flash; then one pair dreoped, and Kate turned 
her head away. 

It was some minutes beforé they spoke again, 
and then the conversation seemed to flag a 
little, 

Barbara’s, heart was full to the brim. . Just 
the one quick, upward glance had told her all, 
and there. seemed, nothing more to be said. 
Still the clock struck twelve before they sepa- 
rated. As.the last chime, rung out upon the 
stillness, Miss, Davenant. rose from her seat and 
wound the scarlet shawl round her white-robed 
form, Then she stopped before Mrs, Armadale, 
a trifle hesitatingly. 

_ “I want to say something to you, before I 
go away,” she said, in a low voice. ‘I want 
to thank you for something. Mrs. Armadale, 
when I came here first I was bitter, and worldly, 
and.disappointed. I had met with nothing but 
selfishness and scheming—aad, I Was selfish 
and scheming myself. I don’t think L had 
seen the fair side of life. I did. not expect to 
be. happy, I only.expected, to earn my salary 
like a servant, and hold my own, because. my 
pride helped me. I had no mother to take care 
of: me,”’ her, yoice, faltered a little, “and so.I 
was, obliged to, take care of myself, But when 
I came here. it seemed.ag if my eyes. were 
opened, You were happy, 9nd; your, husband 
was, happy, and; so were your childnen; and 
yet, when, you married Mr. Armadale, you had 
forgotten everything: but. that you loved him. 


J.am twenty-three years. old; Mrs. Armadale,” 
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her voice dropped, and broke dewn into a 
tremor of passienate sobs. “I am twenty- 
three years old, and you are the first woman 
who has loved me, and kissed me, because I 
was a girl and lonely. I shali never forget.it— 
I never ean ferget. You havé shown me how 
happy a good woman may be. I want to thank 
you for being kind to me.” 

Both Barbara’s arms were folded round her, 
an Barbara’s soft cheek was pressed against 
hers. It seemedasif the loving little creature’s 
heart was full almost to breaking. 

“Oh, my dear!” she said, between her kindly 
kisses, ‘‘if I have ever made you feel less lonely, 
how happy Iam! I loved, you always from the 
first, and I tried to think of you as if you had 
been my own little Clara. grown into a woman. 
I hope you will be happy, and I think you will. 
In the end, perhaps, I shall see you some good 
man’s wife, loving your husband, and loving 
your children, and. thanking God. I hope I 
shall, my dear, I hope I shall!’’ And she held 
the fair face a little from her, and. kissed it 
again and again, 

The next day passed quietly, one might say 
dully, and, at last, when evening came, Mr. 
Armadale and his wife, and Carl and Kate were 
in the parlor, talking by the firelight. 

‘‘Don’t let us have any. other light,” said 
Miss Davenant. ‘Darkness suits my mood 
this evening.” 

She was restless.and excited. Barbara had 
never seen her so brilliant before, and looked 
at her scarlet cheeks uneasily. 

She sat in the red glow of the fire, talking to 
them just, as she only could talk, flinging out 
flashes of graceful nonsense and wit that were 
almost dazzling. There was a vein of sarcasm 
through it all which was bewitching, in spite 
of its being sarcasm; and she looked so like 
the Circe, with her delicate flushes and great, 
* purple eyes, her soft voice, and her wonderful 
smile, that Carl found himself startled, and 
listening to her with something like a pang. 
She sneered a little, half as though she was in 
jest, at her experience; and she was not afraid 
to laugh, as she acknowledged how the world 
had cheated, her. 

It. was late,when they all retired, at least all, 
tospeak.correctly, but Carl, who, left to himself, 
drew his chair nearer the fire and. bent. over it, 
pondering in the.dead silence. She was going 
away to-morrow, and then all would be over. 
The pictured face up, stairs had smiled upon 
him from. its frame as he went out of the door, 
and there was a fancy in hig mind now that he 
would hide the pictures out of sight, and ‘eave 





his home te Barbara and her children, and go 
away to try and fill his life with travel and 
hard work. The sight of Kate’s sweet face had 
tortured him, but the loss of it would drive 
him mad, 

He had been sitting alone half an hour with 
these thoughts making themselves half distinct 
to his mind, when he heard some one coming 
down stairs softly, and then the door swung 
open, and Miss Davenant entered, evidently 
thinking the room unoceupied. She had come 
down on an unexpected errand, it appeared. 
The searlet had left her cheeks, and in con- 
trast with the heavy sombreness of her dark, 
sweeping purple, she looked wonderfully like 
the marble Clytie in her whiteness. 

She came to the table, and after some search- 
ing took up a little volume, and then it was 
that she caught sight of Carl, and turned 
round. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said, with a slight 
start. ‘+I did not expect to find any one here. 
I came for a book I left.” 

She approached the hearth as she spoke, evi- 
dently with something of effort to retain her 
self-possession, and as the red light struck 
upon her, he saw there were faint shadows 
round her eyes, and a heaviness as of tears 
upon the lashes. 

‘“‘The book is an old favorite of mine,’’ she 
said; ‘‘and as I was locking my trunks I 
missed it, I leave to-morrow, you know.” 

**So soon?’”’ he asked; and then, as if uncon- 
sciously, extended his hand fer the book. x 

It was a pretty edition of Longfellow’s Evan- 
geline, and he had read extracts from this 
same volume to her at Newport. One day he 
remembered—for how could he forget?—they 
had walked to the Spouting Rock together, 
and talked, as a man and woman will talk, of 
the heroine’s fidelity; and now he thought * 
could almost see her face again, as she smile 
and told him that none but a woman could 
have been so true. He hardly knew why, but 
he began to turn over the leaves slowly, with 
a half-defined wish to find the extract he had 
read. 

There was a moment of silence after he had 
said, ‘So soon;’’ but at last it was broken by 
a restless movement on Kate’s part, and he 
looked up at her. She was haughty, and, per- 
haps, @ thought cold; but if she could have 
undone the past, she would have undone it; 
and now, as they must part, it might be for- 
ever, she wanted to make him what reparation 
she could. She had defied him before, and 
tried to humiliate him, and her worldly expe- 
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rience taught her that a man’s worst grief is 
his humiliation, and so she tried to make his 
somewhat less bitter and complete. If she 
had been only Mrs. Armadale’s governess, the 
words would never have been spoken; but now 
she was free to dare to say them, and he could 
not see more in them than a proud woman 
humbled ‘a little through her very pride’s in- 
tensity. 

“Yes,” she said, in a low voice, “I am going 
away to-morrow.. We have not been very good 
friends while we have been together, Mr. Sey- 
mour, but I: don’t want to leave an enemy be- 
hind me. I did you a great wrong four years 
ago, and—and I deserve any bitter thought 
you may have of me. I wanted to say this to 
you before I go away, beca b be 
cause——”’ 

Her voice faliered—shook—stopped. Carl 
had turned over the leaves of the book as he 
listened to her, and just at the end something 
had slipped from its pages and fallen upon the 
carpet. A scrap of sea-weed it was, dry and 
brown, and tied with a bit of silver cord in a 
lover’s-knot. So insignificant it looked, so 
worthless, but it broke down the barriers of 
years. 

He had picked it up from the sands that dey 
at the Spouting Rock, and laid it in the book 
to mark the passage.’ She had laughed, and 
broken the cord from her glove, and tied it in 
the quaint, old-fashioned knot, jestingly saying 
she would keep it as a souvenir, and showing 
yy to him years after, would prove she had been 
a faithful—friend. 

Friend,’ she had said, but the swift down 
droop of her eyes had said more, and he had 
kissed her gloved hand as answer. 

Ah, me! how fiercely the two hearts beat as 
it came to light again, with its freight of 
memory, and the faint scent of the salt sea 
about it! One moment she flushed, the next 
she paled, and. then she stood still and waited 
to see what would come of it, every throb of 
her heart seeming like a great wrench. 

He stooped down, white to the lips, picked 
it up, and then looked at her a moment in 
silence. 

‘« You kept it?” he said, at last. 

The very words she had used to him, but his 
voice was fairly hoarse. 

It seemed as if she had staked all for no- 
thing. She had acted her’ part for months, 
and now a little, brown sea-weed had shown 
that it was acting, and humbled her pride to 
the dust. It was no use now. She might as 
well tell the truth. 








“Yes,” she answered him. ‘I kept it, Mr. 
Seymour,” and then she turned her face away. 

He got up from his seat, and went to her 
just as he had done that last day at Newport. 

«*Why?” he said. 

The power lay in his hands now, and their 
places had changed. 

She did not answer, she only looked up at 
him with her beautiful eyes. 

«Tell me,” he said, again. ‘“‘Tell me why?” 

Then her pride, and resentment, and humi- 
liation, broke forth. 

“It was yours,” she said, passionately, bit- 
terly. “You gave it me at Newport when we 
were both better than we are now. I have not 
forgotten, either. That is why. Now let me 
go!” And she tried to wrench her hands away 
from his grasp. 

Bui he held them fast—fast and hard, in a 
sort of fierce despair. 

‘Are we never to forgive each other?” he 
cried. ‘Can we never forgive each other? 
There is a picture up stairs with a childish, 
innocent face. I loved you when you were 
that child, Kate; I loved you when you grew 
to be a woman; I have loved you all my life, 
and—and you will either save my soul or ruin 
it. Let us try to forget the wrong we have 
done. Let us 'try to‘make the future more un- 
selfish than the past has been. Be my wife, 
and so help me to regain what I have lost of 
heaven. Lift your sweet face to me—I want to 
see it! Oh! if the past has been only a dream, 
Kathleen! Mavourneen! Mavourneen!’’ 

He clasped her in his arms as if she had been 
a child; he drew her head upon his breast; he 
pushed the heavy hair back, and kissed eyes, 
and cheeks, and lips, as none but a man who 
had lost and found a love could have done. 

And she—this Circe, who for the first time 
in her twenty-three years of life had found her 
true place—fiung all aside, and spoke as a 
woman will speak when her heart conquers 
her and forces her to be generous. They had 
suffered and been wrong, but her kisses bridged 
the old gulf, and made the suffering a thing 
forever dead. 

“Forgive!” she echoed. ‘It was he who 
must forgive! It was he who ‘must forget! 
Could it ever be? Could ‘he trust’ her again?” 
Between her sobs she said it, between his 
kisses and tender words: and fresh kisses were 
his answer. 

And then he sat down again, still with his 
arms clasped around her, and she knelt upon 
the hearth with her beautiful face hidden upon 
hié breast, and drooping. ; 
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«‘ Fourteen years!” she said, at last, ‘nearly 
fourteen years! If we could bring them back 
again and make them better! If we could 
bring back what we have lost!” 

When a man loves a woman truly, there is 
but one thing in his life—that one thing is his 
love, all bears upon it, he has only one answer 
to all her words—that answer is, ‘‘I love you.”’ 
So it was with Carl Seymour. 

** Lost!” he echoed. ‘‘Never lost! Sad as 
those years have been they have brought you 
to me, mavourneen! My darling! Mine!” 

It was a long time before she told him John 
Crozier’s story: but it was told at last. 

“TI was ill for a long’ time after you left 
Newport,” she said. ‘They thought I was 
dying, and I hoped I was. But I got better, 
and I was so wretched that even my aunt, at 
last, advised me to break the engagement. Let 
us never speak of it again. Love me, and try 
to trust me; but let us never, never look back 
upon that, the thought of it would make you 
love me less. Promise me,” and she lifted her 
face. 

And then he promised, and put love’s ancient 
seal upon the pledge, a little reverently, and 
with such tenderness, that she knew that at 
last she was loved as a woman must be loved, 
as every woman should be loved, with a true 
heart and a great strength, and a faith as pure 
and perfect as a child. 





CHAPTHR XVIII. 


BarBaRa bent over baby’s cradle, and went 
on singing softly, looking up at Kate. 


Kate had been late this morning, and when 
she came into the sunshiny room, there was a 
soft. rose-red' on her. cheeks, and the look of 
happy tears in her purple eyes. 

Barbara knew what was coming. Barbara 
was a woman, and did not say much at first, she 
only sang over baby, and rocked the cradle 
with her pretty foot, and waited. 

Kate loitered over the flower-stand for awhile 
and tried to talk, but at last'ehe came into the 
} deep, sunny window to: Barbara, and stood 
there trifling with a late flower, the crimson 
fluttering softly on her face,'and her lips a 
little parted. 

“Did you find the ‘Evangeline?’ ”’ asked 
Barbara, innocently, at last. 

Miss Davenant’s eyes lifted, and flashed 
through their veil of tears—she was so happy. 

“Yes,” she said. ‘And I found something 
else!” 

Barbara’s nonsense melted into an April 
shower. 

“T know all about it,” she said, softly. ‘Carl 
has told me. It makes me very happy. God 
has been good to you, my darling;” and she 
kissed her again. Just then the little one 
stirred in the cradle, and cooed, and caught at 
the sunbeams streaming through the window, 
just as children of a larger growth grasp at 
life’s glitter; and Kate Davenant turned her 
face to the sunshine, too, with the tremor of 
last night’s kisses upon her lips. 

‘‘God has been very good to me,” she cried, 
“T think he has made me a child again, 
little Kathleen, ‘Kathleen Mavourneen’ once 





more!” 
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BY CHARLOTTE L. M‘INDOR. 





Ever so high, in the bright, blue sky, 
A silken thistledown floated ; 

And the fleecy clouds that were drifting by, 
Passed it.all unnoted. 

And caring not for its future lot, 
In idle, innocent pleasure 

It drifted on, like a careless theught, 
High in the boundless azure. 

But earth ad need of the little seed, 
As earth has need of thought, 

To ripen to good or evil deed, 
With grief or gladness fraught. 


A rosy mist, that the wind had kissed, 
And beckoned it to follow, 

Slowly rose from its weodland tryst. 
With the maples in the hollow, 

Fleecy and fair it rese on the air, 





Its vaporous pinions lifting, 


With little thonght, and as little care, 
For a thistle idly drifting. 

With no more heed of the tiny seed 
Than if it had never been, 

Moisture it gave to the hot day’s need— 
And the thistle drank it ia. 


Up through the clear, blue atmosphere 
The veil of mist ascended; 

And with the clouds from far and near 
Its feccy form was blended, 

But the thistle shrank from the vapor dank, 
With asigh at the changing weather; 

Wet, and helpless, and limp it sank 
Down through the empty ether. 

And on the spot where fell its lot, 
There sprang an evil weed, 

As from many an idle, careless thought, 
Hias risen a dreadful deed. 
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“Ir is perfect,” I cried, as I looked at the 
lovely statuette I had bespoken of my friend, 
Rinaldo Donati, one of the great modern sculp- 
tors of Rome. ‘‘ What do you mean to call her?” 

‘She has been named already, and in rather 
a rapturous fashion,” he answered. ‘Last 
week there came a party of Americans, and 
among them, Per Bacco! such a vision. La Diva 
herself! Whateyes! Whataskin! She was 
attended by a big, fussy man, and by an elderly 
lady she called ‘aunt.’ When I showed her 
this, she wished to buy it; but I told her it 
was already sold. ‘What exquisite taste he 
must have,’ she said. ‘I am in love with that 
man.’ ‘Ethel,’ cried her aunt, ‘how can you 
talk so!’ She gave the grim aunt an uplifting 
of the eyebrows; to me @ blush and a smile, 
and asked if I had named the statuette. ‘I 
had not,’ I answered, ‘Then call it La Belle 
Jardiniere,’ she replied. Ah! I shall not forget 
her face—never!” 

** Nonsense,’’ I cried, skeptically, ‘I'll bet 
she wasn’t half as beautiful as a girl I saw last 
week, The heat in the Sistine chapel made 
her faint, and I handed to a lady, who was 
with her, a bottle of smelling-salts. Yet I 
don’t rave of her.” 

Donati shrugged his shoulders. ‘You are 
not susceptible, I see.” 

‘Perhaps not,” I replied, laughing. ‘At 
any rate, I ran away from America to escape 
a woman. There was a troublesome law-suit 
and a pretty widow—they were too much for 
me—for my relations wanted me to marry the 
widow.” 

‘‘Was she wealthy ?”’ asked Donati. 

“Yes, and no,” said I, unable to help laugh- 
ing at his view of the case. ‘I'll tell you the 
story. Some years ago, just previous to the 
death of my father, an eccentric old uncle of 
mine died, and left me his large fortune. 
Knowing this, my father altered his will, and 
beqxeathed most of his property to my three 
sisters, leaving me a legacy of a theusand or 
two a year. I was perfectly satisfied at the 
arrangement of his property, for my uncle’s 
estate was worth eighty thousand a year. 
Some months after my father’s death, I re- 
ceived a letter frem a legal firm in Baltimore, 
however, MONG that a codicil had recently 





been found to my uncle's will, in which he 
changed the entire disposition of his fortune, 
and left it to a niece of his wife’s. I consulted 
my lawyer. He suid that the codicil bore evi- 
dence of being genuine, but might not be. The 
chief point in my favor was that I had had pos- 
session of the estate, undisturbed, for years. 
There is an old servant mixed up in it—but 
the story is long enough without going into 
that part of it, 

‘Finally, I decided to throw the case into 
court, not being dispesed to give up my for- 
tune to an unknown personage, who, moreover, 
had a comfortable property left her by her 
own husband, and had no earthly business to 
be hankering after mine. The case dragged 
on, with one delay and anothor, for eighteen 
months. Then my eldest sister, Mrs, Stevens, 
became possessed of the idea that she had dis- 
covered @ way to settle it.’’ 

“ How so?” asked Donati. 

I laughed. ‘Well,’ I answered, ‘Cora pro- 
posed, that I should lay siege to the warlike 
and avaricious widow, with an ultimate view 
of marrying her!” 

*«‘And why not, caro?” said Donati, sur- 
prised. 

“That’s. enough,’ retorted I, irritably. 
‘You Italians pretend to die for love, and 
yet always marry for money. But I, at least, 
won't barter my liberty for a fortune. To do 
you justice, however,” said I, cooling down, 
‘«Cora took the same view of itas youdo. She 
said that Mrs. Martindale—that’s the widow, 
you know—was just the woman who needed a 
protector. In fine, she wound up by telling 
me that she had invited my antagonist to pay 
her a visit, so that the match might be made 
up, with all due regard to appearances, etc., 
etc. I was in a towering rage, the more so 
when I found that my other sisters—and one 
of them an unmarried one—sided with Cora. 
The upshot was, that, the very week the widow 
was expeeted, I was steaming out of New York 
harbor, on my way to Europe.” 

«And how about the law-suit ?”’ 

‘Oh! that’s still dragging on. By last ac- 
counts, our side was looking up. But, whether 
I win, er lose, the widow may wear the willow, 
as far as I am concerned.” 
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“ Your ‘sisters are of the wisest,’’ was the 
dry reply of Donati. Then he turned the con- 
versation, by saying, ‘Will you come fdr’ a 
walk on the Campagna? The day is fine, 
traly.” 

It was now carnival time. The second day 
of the races, I had left my carriage to join a 
friend, and was standing among the dense 
crewd on the Corso, when a very ‘cleay, sdft 
voice behind me said, quietly, . 

“Pray, sir, are you an American gentleman ” 

I' looked around.’ There stood a lady beau- 
tifally dressed. But I only notived, at first, 
the laughing blue eyes. 

I raised my hat and’respdénded quickly, 

«An American, certainly.‘ What can I ‘do 
for you, madam?” 

“I have been #éparated from my party in 
the crowd, as they were going to our carriuge, 
and—and I thowght you looked like a country- 
man. Any one but an Américan gentleman,” 
the’ slightest possible emphasis ‘on the last 
word, “might mist#ke the freedom. “Will ‘you 
do me the very great kindness, sir; téK¢ep me 
from being crushed by the crowd, whtil [can 
find my friends again?” 

Of course, I offered my arm to thé stratiger, 
and politely assuréd her that [was at her eom* 
mand. IT looked vainly around for the missing 
party, whom she endeavored [6 describe to me, 
but the crowd only grew denser in front of us, 
and she began to grow embarrassed in spite of 
herself. 

“My aunt will ‘be terribly alatmed about 
me,” said she,'at last: “I'am very sorry to 
have put you to inconvenfenee; your friend 
has left you.” 

“That’s of no consequehde:* here a bright 
thought struck me; «“but if you will allow me 
to offer you my carriage, which is close at hand, 
it can take you wheréver you wish to fo.” 

She hesitated for half a second. 

“T think I shall be obliged ‘to iimpess upon 
your kindness,” she-replied, at last, ‘for I see 
noother way of ‘extricating myself from this 
dilemma.” 

I assisted her in, and shé gave te the ad- 
dress of ber hotel) Then, with my hand on 
the door, I said, “If you will allow ‘the, I think 
I had better escort you home, “It will hardly 
be pleasant for a! lady to ride through the 
streets alone to-day.” ' Ae I’ raised my eyes, 
for the first time, and looked “her fall in the 
face, I recognized, ta‘ my great delight, the 
beautiful strahger to whot 1 had sent my 
bottle of sits in the Sistine chapel.” Very 
possibly some of miy surprise’ was refidéted in 





my face, for ‘she blushed very charoiingly, as 
she thanked me for the offer, and accepted it. 

After a few moments the temporary embar- 
rassment wore off, and I found myself chatting 
gayly. She seemed perfectly familiar with the 
English society of Rome, and I was half in- 
clined to think her an Englishwoman, when 
she explained by saying that this was her 
second visit to Europe. 

‘“T cannot thank you sufficiently for your 
kindness to a stranger,” she ‘said, when the 
carriage stopped; “but I hope you will call, 
or let my uncle call on you to express his obli- 
gations. Fortunately, I have his card with 
me. Pray, Waive ceremony and come soon, 
for we leave Rome by the end of next week.” 
A courteous bend of the graceful, swan-like 
neck, 4 last, half-roguish glance of ‘the blue 
éyés, and we parted. 

I hardly expect to be believed, but I had 
fallen in love, as it were, ‘‘at first sight.” I, 
Fratklin Kearney, then and thére, liad lost my 
heurt. I was no boy, either, but a man of six- 
anl-thirty, and it was the first time I had ever 
been seriously in love. 

As I drove back to the Corso, I looked at the 
card shé had given me. It bore the name of 
the ‘*Rvverend Nathaniel Marston”’ in severely 
clerical type. That evening, at the Marchese 
di Lunartdi’s ball, and the next morning, at the 
club and elsewhere, I asked my English friends 
if they knew the gentleman, but to no purpose. 
So, seon after dinner, I found my way to the 
hotel, and ‘sent up my card to the Reverend Na- 
thaniel. Following it rather quickly, I caught 
a glimpse of the parlor, and heard a word or 
two from its inmates before they were aware 
of ny being on'the thresliold. ‘Such a piece 
of deecit; Ethel,” said a prim voice, on a high 
key. ‘But I will have it so, aunt,” I heard the, 
young lady reply. ‘Don’t you see how very 
awkward it would be for him;” and then, catch- 
ing sight of me behind hér, shie colored bril- 
liantly. But instantly recovering her self- 
possession, she gave me her hatid very frankly 
and kindly. 

“My aunt, Mrs. Marston, Mr. Kearney. I 
am so sérry that ‘my uncle has gone out, but 
he infends calfing wpon you. They were quite 
frightened about me yesterday. Cenfess that 
you’ve’ been ‘thinking mé a very forward per- 
sonage?” 

‘“By no théatis,” said I, having made my 
revereri¢e to Mrs. Marston, whose appearance, 
certainly, did not belie‘hér voiee. Of the stif- 
fest atid starchest pattert, with an éxpression 
that reminded me‘ of’“prunes and prise,” 
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that good lady looked ag if she might belong 
to an entirely different sphere from the radiant 
creature who seated herself on the sofa beside 
me,,, “I hope that, your party had returned 
when you arriyed, Miss Marston ?”” 
__ L hesitated just a second before the last word, 
She had evidently forgotten to mention ber 
ewn name, and I put this out ag a ‘*feeler,”’ 
‘An odd, intensely amused smile shot over her 
ied. face; but she did not correct me,, so 
congratulated myself upon my clever guess, 
and over to myself, ‘Ethel Marston, Ethel 
Kearney,” half a dozen times. 

Meanwhile ‘she chatted on “very, ‘agreeably 
about many topics, occasionally interrupted by 
a nod or two from the sphinx-like aunt in the 
easy-chair. 

««Are you much interested in modern sculp- 
ture, Mr. Kearney?” said the niece. ‘I have 
so enjoyed my visits to,the studios here and in 
Florence. And the other day I had such a dig, 
appointment. I saw the most exquisite stauette 
imaginable, and offered the artist his own price 
for it, but, alas! it had been bought by some- 
body—didn’t he say a ‘compatriot,’ aunt ?—and 
I could not have it.”, 

Donati’s story flashed across my recollection, 
and involuntarily | broke into a laugh. Then 
his ‘‘ Diva,” who declared herself ‘in love with 
that man,” the owner of the marble, was Miss 
Marston. 

«You don’t know how much damage you did 
that day,” said I. ‘Poor Donati! You left 
him with the impression that America is the 
Paradise of—pardon me—lovely faces, The 
statuette that you were kind enough to christen 
is my property.” . 

‘Yours?’ Again the blue eyes looked 
archly wicked. ‘Then I envy you. . Is Signore 
Donati a friend of yours?” 

‘*His acquaintance and mine,” I answered, 
“began eight years ago, during my second 
visit to Rome., “I was. going on with a de- 
scription of some other of his designs, when 
the servant announced ‘Lord Derwent.” 

I rose as the tall, blonde Guardsman entered. 
He was an old acquaintance of mine, but one 
that I liked little; and it gave me a thrill of 
pain to see him. bend over Miss Marston’s hand 
in that debonnaire way of his, 

_. “G@ood-evening, my fair antagonist,’’ was his 
greeting to Ethel. ‘Ah, Kearney!” turning 
to me, ‘‘I wasn’t-aware that you knew——’’ 

“Me!” interrupted the lady. - ‘«What a sad 


loss that knowledge, must be to your lordship! 
I have something to say to you about that 
marble, Lord Cosmo; but, it must be under the 





rose, as, I don’t mean, aunt, shall know. it. / Mr. 
Kearney, pray excuse me for an instant... ’m 
going on the balcony,” 

I bowed assent, but I was not pier st 
pleased, as I tvatched the pair outside, and 
heard presently a gush of merry laughter from 
Ethel, that seemed to tell of great intimacy 
with, Derwent, But.I chid myself for a jealous 
fool when they returned, and Ethel’s ¢lear eyes 
met mine. Still, the call was not as pleasant 
after that,and I soon rose to take my Jeave, 
promising, a8 she said, sto come soon again ;”’ 
and,with another kind; frank pressure of her 
hand, she gave me my dismissal: 

The; Marstons, were only a week {longer in 
Rome, but, during,that, time, my acquaintance 
with Ethel progressed very rapidly. . I.con- 
trived to keep. myself informed of their move- 
ments, and made ,my plans suit theirs, for I 
resolved to alter,my route and follow them 
back to Paris... One thing alone gave me seri- 
ous uneasiness, and that was Derwent’s per- 
sistent attentions.. I knew him to be. fond of 
high play; and I had a secret distrust of him, 
notwithstanding. his silky politeness. The 
morning before the Marstons were to leave 
Rome, I. went over to see Donati, and found 
him, as usual, working in his studio. 

“* Per Bacco! you haye, forgotten’ me,” was 
his salutation; ‘‘and I.hear of you such tales, 
Did I not see you at the Coliseum yesterday, 
with La, Diva, about whom you pretended such 
indifference?” 

‘Upon my. honor, Donati,” said I, ‘I did 
not. know. her then.. What have you heard? 
My acquaintance with Miss Marston has been 
very short.” 

“Truly; but. the. tongue flies fast. Don’t 
play surprise, caro, but rather tell me by what 
process .you obtained information that my 
studio,,was to be honored by La Diva this 
morning ?”’ 

“You are my informant. 
good-by.”’ 

‘“‘Of for; Paris, eh? Then ‘you don’t know 
that the big, fussy man brought Milor Derwent 
here to take. opinicn;upon my Aurora? And 
they are coming to give a final order, ecco/”’ 
and the enthusiastic Italian gaye one of bis 
expressive gestures toward the deor. 

Mrs..,Marston . entered first, with..Derwent, 
and a moment after the Reverend Nathaniel 
and .Ethel saw me. standing in the window. 
She was ao little, a very little startled by my 
unexpected, proximity, for she blushed beauti- 
fully as we shook hands. I did not quite dare 
to trust myself near her; so, when she turned 


I came \to say 
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away to sce the Aurora, I devoted myself to 
Mrs. Marston. The grim aunt had really begun 
to thaw a shade toward me, and I endeayored 
to impress her by some very learned sounding 
opinions of marbles in general. At length the 
Reverend Nathaniel appealed to his wife, and 
we were drawn into the cther circle, where I 
found myself standing by Ethel. 

“Mr. Kearney,” said she, in rather an under- 
tone, turning away from the others under pre- 
text of examining my statuette, ‘I wonder if I 
may presume on our short acquaintance, and 
ask you to execute a commission in Rome for 
me efter I leave?” 

“‘T shall be glad to be of any use,” said I, 
sincerely enough. 

“Tt is only about some scarfs; I will give 
you the address, and they ean be forwarded. 
I s;ender when I shall have an opportunity,to 
thank you?” 

She said the last words with a little falling 
of her voice that made my heart bound. She 
was playing with a bouquet of heliotrope and 
roses, as she spoke, and a little spray of the 
purple flawer. dropped from her fingers on the 
floor. I ventured to stoop and pick it up. 

*‘T don’t mean to give you an opportunity to 
‘thank’ me,” said I; ‘but before this helio- 
trope fades you will see me in Paris. If I 
dared——_-” 

“Dare nothing,” said she, hurriedly. Then, 
in a gayer tone, ‘‘We go to. the Grande Hotel, 
and I shall hold you to your, poetic promise. 
By-the-way, if you are leaving so soon, why 
cannot you join our party as Lord Derwent has 
done?”’ 

“Thank you,” I returned, coldly. ‘It, will 
not be possible. for me to join you, or Lord 
Cosmo.” — 

She looked at me with o sudden lighting of 
her eyes, that added a new charm to her 
beauty; but whatever words of rebuke for my 


presumptuoys speech she may have had on her, 


lips, she was prevented from, uttering by, the 
appearanee of Lord Cosmo himself at my elbew. 

“‘Can I do anything for you in Paris, Kear- 
ney?” said he, with that careless, grace and 
ease that so well covered a hidden insolence. 
“T’m at your command.” 

“Thank you; I’ve no commissions for Paris. 
I shall be there myself on Friday night,’’ 

He bit his lips with a slight frown, 

‘‘Good news,” said he, recovering, himself. 
“Then I hope that you'll dine with me on 
Saturday. I expect a party of eight; among 
them your friend Hobart, and Carrolyn, of the 
Guards, whom your knew in London,” 





After a second’s deliberation, I accepted the 
invitation; a refusal would have been unne- 
cessary discourtesy.. And then we all left the 
studio, and I bade Ethel good-by. A slight, 
very slight lingering of her hand in mine, and 
a low-voiced, ‘‘Remember!” was all her fare- 
well, but..it was enough to set me dreaming, 
and to kecp;me in high spirits all my journey. 

That journey was not especially eventful, 
and it was with unbounded satisfaction that I 
found myself again in Paris. After a bath, 
and making my toilet, I sent Ethel’s scarfs to 
her room, with my card, and a line upon it 
asking when I might call. The reply came 
back as I sat at dinner. 

“I am going to a ball in the Faubourg St. 
Germaine, and to-morrow to a fete champetre; 
but I hope to see you in our box at the Jialiens 
to-morrow. evening.” 

The very first thing I did next. day was to 
order a bouquet of heliotrope and white violets 
for Ethel; and then I contrived to pass away 
the morning by visits among my friends in 
Paris. 

It was a very elegant and recherche dinner to 
which I sat down at seven o’clock. Besides, 
Carrolyn, there was Sir Arthur Bayne, and 
Howard Gray, both of whom I knew in London, 
several attaches of the English and American 
Legations, with Hobart and myself, made up 
Lord Cosmo’s pariy. The dinner passed off 
charmingly, and I was in better humor with 
my host than I had been for many a day. 
Gray atid I were talking over our last London 
seasons, when I accidentally caught the last 
half of a remark from Derwent addressed to 
Carrolyn, ‘‘Jcalous as the devil—see what 
he’ll say to,it.”” There seemed to be a remon- 
strance of some sort from Carrolyn; but the 
other was obstinately bent on his attack, for a 
second after he leaned forward, and said, ‘*A 
glass of wine with you, Kearney. Here’s to 
my futur, the lovely and graciously-disposed 
Ethel].’’ 

I raised the glass te my lips without touch- 
ing the contents. 

««Am.I to conclude that you expect our con- 
gratulations, my lord?” said I, calmly. 

««Conclude what you like,” said he, with an 
insolent smile; ‘‘the fair one waits my plea- 
sure.  She’s ‘been dropping at my feet this 
three weeks, and, by Jove! if she wasn’t so 
deuced handsome, I’m afraid I’d leave her 
there for her pains.’ 

‘So you are quite sure of your reception? 
Americaua women, my lord, sometimes look 
twice (like your noble self) even at a title.” 
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He turned absolutely livid. My ehanee shot 
had told. ‘But he answered insolently, “You 
think you're in her confidence now, eh? Her 
secrets bclong to half a hundred other men. 
Don’t think 1’d make her my lady.” 

The words had ‘not fairly time to leave his 
lips before I had: fling my brimming’ glass of 
chambertin full in his face; ‘and'l heard beth 
Gray and Carrolyn shout out, “Cosmo! for 
shame’s sake, hold your tongne.”’ 

Gentlemen,” said! Ij rising before Derwent 
could speak, “I must ask! your pardon for thus 
breaking the harmony of our dinner; but you 
have scen the provocation, though I do not 
wish a lady’s name publicly brought into this 
affair. Lord Cosmo knows where I am to be 
found, and [Hobart will act as my friend on 
this occasion.” 

Hobart followed me as I walked out of the 
room, and burst into a hot eath as the door 
closed. , 

‘¢ There was nothing else to be done,” I said. 
“The insult was premeditated. Arrange mat- 
ters for me. I suppose it will be the Bois to- 
morrow, and fix it as early as you ean. And 
now I’m off for the opera—will you’ come?” 

“If you kcep as cool as you are now to-mor- 
row, you'll wing Cosmo, certainly... No, 1°! not 
go with you; ‘take care, Frank, don’t lose your 
wits at the opera.” 

It was all very well for-me to appear calm, 
and to nod good-naturedly at Hobart as I left 
him; but I was dizzy with excitement and rage 
as I called a fiaere, and rolled away to the 
Italiens. Ethel, my queen, defamed by that 
brute; no doubt in revenge for her having re- 
fused him—TI could not contain myself as I re- 
membered his sneer. And then a cold shiver 
ran’ over me, as I thought that, perhaps, after 
to-night I might never look upon her lovely 
‘face again. 

Once inside the house, I soon discovered the 
Marstons’ box, and madé my way to it. Ethel 
was sitting a little in the background, her eycs 
fixed on the stage, where Patti was entrancing 
the audience with her bird-like notes, my vio- 
lets in her hand, and heliotrope on her bosom 
and in her hair. 1 laid my hand on the back 
of her chair before she saw me. 

“*Most punctual and poetic of knights, wel- 
come to Paris! I did not think you would 
leave your dinner so early.” 

“I have but just left Lord Cosmo’s. And 
you—how have you been since we parted?” 

“Much as usual. You gave me generous 


return for a spray of heliotrope.” 
“But I have mine yet,” said I, softly. 


“ay 





am come'to Buy good-by, Miss Marston. I may 
be off to-morrow.” 

Her ‘fingers clasped the flowers convulsively, 

as~her ‘eyes met mine. I glanced behind me; 
the Reverend Nathaniel was reading the Libretio, 
Mrs. ‘Marston looking over the house, 
* “¢Witatever you may hear of me,” I whis- 
pered, hurriedly, “think of me as kindly as 
you can. I am not presumptuous enough to 
believe that, in so short a time, I have grown 
more to you than, perhaps, a pleasant friend; 
but, Ethel, to me you are «ll the world. Give 
me your hand once more, and say good-by.” 

Tier look was such that a dazzling hope 
dawned upon me, but only to be crushed into 
darkness the next moment, for I remembered 
that’ I dared not explain myself further. 

“Must you go?” broke from her lips, as she 
gave me her hand. 

I clasped it close in mine, gave one passion- 
ate look into ‘her ¢yes, and then turned away 
for a few polite words to the uncle and aunt, 
and left the house in fifteen minutes after I 
entered it. , 

How lovely thé Bois looked in that early 
Sunday morning suns!:ine, as Hobart and I 
drove to the sequéstered place of meeting. My 
heart sank like lead in my bosom, as I thought 
of the faws ‘of God and man, which we, pre- 
sumptuous mortals, were about to violate; but 
these reflections of my better self took flight 
before’ the demon that lurked in Derwent’s eye 
and smile as we faced each other, A brief five 
minutes while our seconds paced off fhe ground; 
then Hobart thrust a pistol in my hand, “Are 
you ready ?”’ . 

I ‘raised the weapon deliberately. ‘One! 
two! three!” rang out on thé’still air. A sharp 
report, a stinging pain in my left arm, and 
then, as I saw Derwent fall, I sank on the soft 
turf, and knew no moreé. 

There follows a long interval of pain and 
delirium, in which I was pursuing Lord Cosmo 
and Ethel threugh dark caves—always just be- 
fore me, never quite within my reach. 

When I finally opened my eyes to conscious- 
ness, Hobart was sitting beside me. 

“We've pulled you through, Frank,” said 
he, with much emotion. 

“Derwent?” said I, faintly. a 

“Is doing better than you were, though he’ll 
carry his punishment fer slandering a woman 
all the days of his life. You hit him in the 
right leg, Kearney; spoiled his dancing—the 
beast! “Do you know that you are a regular 
hero de Roman in Patis? Carrolyn let the story 
leak out, (not the lady’s name, however, he’s 
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too clever for that,) and your door is besieged 
with anxious inquiries for you.” 

« And Ethel—Miss Marston?” 

Hobart shook his head, 

“IT haven’t had the pleasure of seeing your 
Helen; but a courier, whom I have been credit- 
ably informed :is, hers, knocks every day at 
your door to inquire for «monsieur.’ Until this 
morning, when, in crossing the court-yard, I 
saw among the departing travelers, Miss Mars- 
ton and suite.” 

[ was too weak to conceal the bitterness of 
my disappointment; and I don’t doubt that I 
louxed ghostly enough just then. 

‘* Don’t take it to heart,’’ said Hobart, kindly. 
«Just before you came to yourself these flowers 
arrived for you: I don’t want to pry into 
secrets, but I saw a bit of faded heliotrepe in 
your coat the day you were shot, and I have a 
suspicion that these may be near relatives of 
those you wot of,” 

‘So they are,’’ said I, taking the violets and 
heliotrope in my hand, and laying them against 
my hot face. “Get me well as fast as you can, 
Hobart—these are my messengers of hope.”’ 

All that day, and the next, and the next, I 
sat in my chair, or lay on the sofa, drawing 
good omens from Ethel’s flowers, and chafing 
bitterly at my slow progress. On the fourth 
day I insisted upon having my letters. Hobart 
hesitated about giving me the rather formid- 
able package, but I vowed I would have them; 
so he left me for a walk, 

Life looked a good deal darker to me when 
I finished those letters; and I glanced at myself 
in the mirror, and started to see what a ghastly 
wretch I had grown since that morning on the 
Bois. And in hot, desperate haste, I began te 
make preparations fer a speedy departure for 
America. 

Hobart, on his return, stared at me in amaze- 
ment, when I told him of my determination. 

“T think you are a little mad,’”’ said he, 
laugaing. ‘I wonder what would become of 
your voyags, if I told you that the fair Helen 
had returned to Paris?” 

I reeled backward, and fell into in a chair. 

“Por God's sake, don’t tempt a desperate 
man! Hobart, if T were to tell you all 4 
I gasped for breath. 

“Take it coolly; what are you doing high 
tragedy for? Nonsense, Frank; she is in her 
parlor on the next flight, alone, and did me the 
honor to send for me, to ask hew you are. 
By Jove! you should have seen her blushes. 
You're not the man I take you for, if you let 
such a woman’s blushes pass unrewarded.” 








It might have been Hobart’s words, perhaps 
it was only my aching desire to look at her 
dear face once more, that overcame my reso- 
lution. Be the impulse whatever you please, 
I rose, suddenly. 

‘You are right. What little I have to offer 
shall be hers; a man doesn’t go down to death’s 
door for a woman, and then leave her with it 
all unsaid. I'll go and say it now, old fellow.” 

I was very feeble, and my fictitious strength 
almost deserted me as [ tapped at the door of 
her parlor. Etbel’s own veice said, ‘* Entrez;” 
another moment and I was across the threshold. 

She never waited for one word. God bless 
her own true heart! She sprang forward, and 
put both hands in mine. 

“Oh, Trank, Frank! Why did you risk your 
precious life for my sake? I loved you so 
dearly all the time,” she cried. 

And for answer I drew her close to my heart, 
and shed a few bright tears on her hair, for I 
knew now that the treasure I-coveted was mine. 

**You don’t know what you aredoing, Ethel,” 
said I, at last,” for I haven’t anything but my- 
self to offer you, instead of eighty thousand a 
year. I had made up my mind to run away 
from you. This morning 1 found letters from 
my lawyers, telling me that the great suit of 
Martindale against Kearney has gone in favor 
of the plaintiff; and that widow—confound the 
woman! will enjoy the fortune that was mine, 
and which I hoped to make yours. But I offer 
you a love that——- What’s the matter, dear?” 

A cold shiver ran over me as Ethel slowly 
drew herself out of my arms. The crimson 
color mounted higher, and her shell-like ears 
were pink, 

“Frank!” she cried, passionately, standing 
erect before me, ‘‘is that hateful, hateful for- 
tune to stand between us always? I did not 
mean to deliberately deceive you. I knew that 
you would fly away from me again if you knew 
my story in Rome; and yet, that horrid little 
lie of mine cost you a duel. I am not a mer- 
cenary wretch; [’m only a woman, who loves 
you with all her heart. Take me! Ah, Frank! 
won’t you take me justasIam? Tear up those 
dreadful law-papers, and unele M‘Henry’s 
codicil with them; and then, please—please 
forget that I am any one but your own Ethel— 
that I ever was the abhored Mrs. Martindale!” 

I sprang to my feet, in the astounding sur- 
prise of the moment; then caught her in my 
arms, and cevered her face with kisses. 

“ow did yeu dare to play. such tricks upon 
a defenceless man? You need not:have feared, 
Ethel; I should have surrendered all the same 
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had I known who you were in Rome. I shall 
punish you by getting rid of that terrible Mrs. 
Martindale, as soon as I can persuade her to 
become Mrs. Kearney.” 

How she cried! She hid her bright face in 
her hands, and sobbed, refusing te be com- 
forted, until I assured her, over and over, that 
I did not suspect her of being cognizant of my 
sister’s machinations. 

‘I'll own it all to you now,” said she, ‘for 
I never shall have the courage again. When 
I came to New York, I was en route for Europe, 
and intended to stay but a week at your sister’s. 
When my aunt accidentally let out the secret 
of your flight, I was more indignant than I 
ever have been in my. life; and I told your 
sister so as plainly as I imagine you did. That 
day, when you called on me in Rome, you re- 
member, I did not know who you were until I 
saw your card. I thought that I would punish 
you, for I felt a little revengeful, Frank; no 
woman likes to be avoided as if she were an 
ogress. You, very naturally, called me ‘Miss 
Marston,’ and I did not correct you. Lord 
Cosmo was the only mutual acquaintance we 
had, and when I took him aside that night, it 
was to divulge my little plot, and to ask him 
not to mention my name before you. He pre- 
sumed upon that foolish act, and after persecut- 
ing me all the rest of my visit in Rome, I re- 
fused him the day you came to Paris. I could 
not have kept up the deception here, where 
we have so many friends; and that night at. 
the opera, when you confessed that you loved 
me, I was overwhelmed with terror, lest, when 


you knew who I was, you should fancy I had 
plotted for your fortune; for I loved you, even 
before then, Frank, and I thought my heart 
would break when I heard that you had met 
Lord Cosmo, and been desperately wounded. 
I knew that the quarrel must have been about 
me, and I presumed he had told you my secret. 
That idea grew so intolerable to me, that when 
I heard you were actually out of danger, T, 
in' my turn, ran away. But I only stayed 
three days, I was so miserable; and when I 
came back I sent for Mr. Hobart, and told him 
who I was. Why, Frank, I supposed he told 
you?” 

“Not he. Thank heaven! he was wise enough 
to leave it to you!” 

** And ‘you will forgive me?” 

“But you promise not to run away from me 
again?” 

I-don’t feel called upon to give my answer 
in full; neither shall I tell you of Hobart’s de- 
light, or the wedding that came off at the 
chapel of the United States Legation that 
spring. But I must mention that I received 
letters from all my sisters, and one of ten pages 
from Cora, in which she expressed her satis- 
faetion at my “following the advice of my 
family, before it was too late.” 

“La Belle Jardiniere,”’ stands in my drawing- 
room, in Madison Avenue, and at the present 
day I believe that there is not a more harm- 
less piece of paper in existence than uncle 
M‘Henry’s codicil. 

I have only one word left to say from a 
happy heart. ‘Never try to fight against Fars. 
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Ox! the hand of Death is on thee, 
Damp and cold; 

And the silent grave has won thee, 
To its meld. . 


Where the Autumn winds are sighing 
Sad refrain, 

And the yellow leaves are lying, 
Thou art lain. 


Songs of birds are gushing ever, 
All around; 

But thine ear will open never 
To the sound. 


Flowers of richest dye unfelding, 
Ta their bloom; 

But the eye knews no beholding 
In the tomb. 


Autumn sunbeams sleep without thee, 
Calm and bright, 


But the darkness wraps about thee, 
Black as night. 


What to me is song-bird’s warble— 
Flowers’ perfume, 

When thy brow is cold as marble, 
In the tomb? 


What is all of Antumn’s glory, 
Round me spread, 

When it breathes one solemn story— 
“Thou art dead!” 


Still, oh, still! thy anguished beating, 
Broken heart ; 

Hope has whispered of our meeting, 
Ne’er to part. 

Where no farewell word is spoken 
On that shore; 

And afection’s tie is broken, 
Never more, 
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BY MES. BE. B. RIPLEY. 





“Now, girls,” said Mrs. Walsingham, ‘this 
is your last chance. We are risking every- 
thing. If we fail here, Lucille will have to 
look for music-scholars in the spring; and you, 
Edith, must turn your skill to what account 
you can in dress-making.”’ 

The speaker had: come to New York for the 
winter, with her daughters. A mortgage had 
been put on the fine old Walsingham Place; 
and with the sum thus raised, the campaign 
was to be carried on. 

‘‘T wonder what your poor papa would have 
thought,” she continued, ‘‘of his wife and 
daughters, in a second-rate boarding-house, 
in the very city where he used to have such a 
splendid establishment. If your cousin Anne 
had but shown a particle of family feeling, she 
would have asked you girls, at least, to her 
house, for a few months, Well, we must make 
her as useful as we can. She must certainly 
invite us to dinner once in awhile, and she will 
be glad to have you for her evening-parties. 
¥ou will meet a good class of people at her 
house. The rest you must do for yourselves.” 

Edith, the oldest of the girls, was the beauty; 
@ fair-haired Saxon, as became her name. | It 
was impossible to have whiter hands, a shape- 
lier throat, a sweeter smile. She possessed, 
however, no special accomplishments, except 
her admirable tact at dress-making—a gift 
which was kept carefully out of sight. Lucille 
was shorter, darker, far less pretty, but had a 
good figure, fine eyes, and a most melodious 
voice. 

Several old friends called, and seemed dis- 
posed to be sufficiently polite. Cousin Anne 
asked them to a quiet dinner, and Mr. Lloyd, 
her husband, was favorably impressed. He 
said to his wife that they must see more of 
these young relatives of hers; perhaps she 
might be of service to them. Cousin Anne 
was not inclined to overdo the matter, still she 
did not entirely neglect the suggestion. Occa- 
sionally, of an opera-night, her carriage rolled 
te the boarding-house. door, and rejoiced the 
eyes of its inmates with glimpses of the power- 
ful steeds, and the lordly coachman upon his 
box. Sometimes the girls were asked to spend 
the day with her; rather formal visits, but still 
acceptable, as giving them familiarity with a 





more luxurious life, and affording the chance 
of eligible acquaintances. Other people showed 
them attention, invited them to their houses, 
and took them for airings in the Park. Edith’s 
beauty was everywhere admired, and Lucille’s 
music proved sufficiently good to attract notice 
even among so many competitors. 

But Mrs. Walsingham had occasional mis- 
givings. It sometimes appeared to her as if 
the girls lost sight of the great object of all 
this outlay in'the mere enjoyment of the hour. 
Another circumstance, too, gave her a little 
uneasiness; they did not ignore their fellow- 
boarders, as completely as she would have 
liked. In:the rather dull house, the arrival 
of two such girls was an exciting event, espe- 
cially to the gentlemen. But, in Mrs. Walsing- 
ham’s estimation, the gentlemen were nobody. 
One or two clerks in wholesale houses, well 
enough in their own place, no doubt; Mr. 
Heberden, a quiet man, verging toward mid- 
dle-age, of whom even the hostess seemed to 
know nothing, except that he had an office 
somewhere down town; a young lawyer, Mr. 
Lesley, a rather interesting person, of whom 
it was whispered that he was “literary,” and 
who sat opposite Edith at table, and so had 
every facility for surveying her beauty. The 
rest were married, and, of course, of no ac- 
count. Mrs. Walsingham would not like the 
colonel or Mr. Lenox, she said to herself, to 
suppose their acquaintances were of this grade. 

Col. Alden and Mr. Lenox were the two 
parties to whom her thoughts were just now 
particularly directed. The colonel, a fine, tall, 
nilitary-looking man, had een rather parti- 
cularly attentive to Edith. In appearance they 
were a splendid couple; and as he had some 
private means, the match was not inadmissi- 
ble. And Mr. Lenox had seémed a good deal 
attracted by Lueille’s singing. He was, at 
least, twenty years older than she, of very 
plain and insignificant exterior, but of unex- 
ceptionable fortune. 

The holidays arrived, and with them pretty 
gifts from Mr, Lloyd and cousin Anne; and 
there was a wilderness of flowers, offerings 
from admirers who could not venture to ask 
acceptance of anything more substantial. New- 
Year morning was especially rich in roy floral 
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treasures. Among the bouquets was one, un- 
accompanied by card or message; it had been 
simply left at the door for “Miss Lucille.” 

«It is the very prettiest of, all,’” said Edith. 
**Rather small, but every flower is choice, and 
so sweet. Whe can have sent it?” 

‘There is no clue here,” replied Lucille, 
examining it again. 

“It is Mr. Lenox, no doubt,” suggested the 
mother. ‘I imagine him just the person to en- 
joy offering an attention in that delicate, unob- 
trusive way.” 

« Perhaps,” said Edith. ‘But what business 
have you, Lueille, who are only the younger, 
with anything of that sort? Here is my 
bouquet, large and showy, like its donor; 
quite a dashing, military air, hasn’t it? And 
this basket, too; both openly tickeled with the 
names of the givers: Your little, mysterious 
posy is worth a dozen such. There is a sen- 
timent in offerings of that kind which I parti- 
cularly approve; and such being the case, it 
should belong to me.” 

Lucille smiled and colored. She had her 
own tolerably confident suspicions on the sub- 
ject of the nosegay, and these did not point to 
Mr. Lenox. 

‘I wonder if he will call to-day ?”’ continued 
Edith. 

“Who? The colonel?” said Mrs. Walsing- 
ham, rousing from a reverie. “Of course, he 
will.” 

‘*No, no, mamma; I mean Lucille’s admirer. 
I shall keep a bright look-out upon you,” she 
added, to her sister. ‘If there are any ex- 
pressive glances I shall be certain to surprise 
them.” 

“Don’t jest in that way, Edith,” said her 
mother. ‘Lucille isn’t the girl to be looking 
so at anybody.” 

“But some one might look so at her,” re- 
turned Edith. «I don’t see how she could 
prevent that. But come; my dear, it is time 
you were preparing for the reception of this 
mysterious hero. Cousin Anne was to send 
the carriage early.” For the girls were to 
receive calls at Mrs. Lloyd’s. 

It was late when they returned; but Mrs. 
Walsingham: was not too sleepy to listen with 
interest to the narrative of their experiences. 
The whole city had called, Edith averred. 

“Then Coli Alden was there, of eourse?”’ 

* Ob, certainly ?” said Lucille.’ “The colonel 
was there in full) panoply, looking tall and 
splendid enough to be commander-in-chief.” 

‘*And Mr. Lenox?” 


“Yes, Mr. Lenox, teo,” said Edith. “I should | 





like to compliment Lucille on her admirer, but 
the truth is, mamma, that he was not a daz- 
zling figure. And, oh! who do you think was 
there?) I was 40 surprised—Mr. Lesley.” 

**How could he take such a liberty?” said 
Mrs. Walsingham, in high displeasure. ‘Pre- 
suming on so slight an acquaintance! What 
must your eousin Anne have thought?” 

**That the visit was meant fer herself, I be- 
lieve,” replied Edith; ‘“‘as it very probably 
was. She had met him once or twice; and you 
know a New-Year’s call doesn’t imply great 
intimacy.” 

This informatien soothed the mother’s alarm, 
and the various incidents of the day having 
been thoroughly discussed, the conclave broke 
up. Just as she was falling asleep, a sudden 
thought made Edith raise her head from the 
pillow. 

“There!” she exclaimed. “I forgot to watch 
for your bouquet, after all.” 

“Quite as well,” responded Lucille, with 
pretended drowsiness. ‘You would not have 
seen anything.’”” But she herself had not for- 
gotten to watch, and if her suspicions had 
needed cvnfirmation, Mr. Lesley’s swift glance 
from the flowers in her hand to her blushing 
cheek, would have afforded it. 

Three or four weeks went by. Some of the 
quiet evenings spent in the parlor of the board- 
ing house were dearer to the two girls than 
the brightest’ scenes abroad. Lucille sang, and 
Mr. Lestey turned the pages’ of her music, or 
sometimes joined in a duct. Edith, perhaps, 
talked with Mr. Heberden in 4 friendly, unde- 
monstrative manner. Mrs. Walsingham rather 
liked’ Mr. Heberden. Quiet as he was in 
general, his manner was very pleasant when 
you chanced to talk with him for half an hour; 
and he gave you such an impression of a really 
good heart. She was willing enough to let the 
girls accept some little courtesies from him, 
since, coming from such'a person, there could 
be no misapprehension, either way. 

As the winter progressed, cousin Anne be- 
came more friendly; invited them all oftener 
to her house, and was more open and cordial 
in manner. This was gratifying, of course, 
but no new cligibles appeared upon the scene. 
Mrs. Walsingham began to think it time to 
secure the game already marked. 

“Lucille,” she said, ‘I think you should be 
a little mere—what shall I eall it?—earnest in 
your manner to Mr. Lenox. This gay, girlish 


good-humor is all very charming, but a man of 
his stamp needs to see something more serious 
in you—something that implies that you have 
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given his feelings consideration, and that they 
are not unwelcome,” 

Lucille colored; she was about to speak, but 
checked herself. .Mrs. Walsingham saw the 
blush and augured well of it. Perhaps ber 
interpretation was not quite cerrect, 

It seemed that | ucille’s, lack of earnestness 
had not disheartcn:d her admirer, Not many 
days after this, he \equested the mother’s per- 
mission to address her daughter. . Beaming 
with delight and co.sequence, Mrs. Walsing- 
ham imparted the joyous news. Lucille turned 
red, then pale. **Real)y,”’ thought the mother, 
“<I did not suppose her heart was so much in- 
volved.” 

“T am sorry,’’ faltered Lucille, ‘‘extremely 
sorry. I hardly believed he. meant anything 
serious.” 

“Sorry!’’ cried Mrs, Walsingham, amazed. 
“Not think he meant anything! I should be 
glad to know what you mean, Lucille!” 

‘‘He is so much older,” she. ventured—then 
paused, 

“Older! Have you lost your senses? How 
long since you. have objected to his age? Older, 
indeed! And if he is?.. I.should think, where 
you are to receive everything else, yeu would 
be glad to have one advantage on your side. 
Preposterous!” 

Lucille burst into tears and hurried from the 
room. Mrs. Walsingham turned distractedly 
to Edith. ‘‘What is the meaning of all this!” 
she exclaimed. ‘Tell me, if you know, for I 
am astonished past belief.”’ 

‘‘Doesn’t it look as if there might be some 
one else?” suggested Edith, cautiously. 

‘«But who can it be? There is no one espe- 
cially attentive to her—unless—— You don’t 
mean young Mr. Maxwell?” 

‘I should look nearer home,” said Edith; 
‘under this roof.”’ 

‘You don’t think any. of thesei people would 
presume so far?” exclaimed Mrs. Walsingham. 

It was Edith’s turn to color. ‘I don’t know 
that we should have a right to call it presum- 
ing,” sheéaid. ‘Mr. Lesley is a gentleman.” 

“«Mr. Lesley!” she almost shrieked. ‘You 
cannot think she cares anything about him!” 

«Indeed, mother, it looks to me. as if they 
both cared for each other. I have thought so 
for some time.” 

“Is it possible?” exclaimed Mrs. Walsing- 
ham, pacing to’ and fro in her distraction. 
«Can such a calamity have befallen us? My 
only fear was that Mr. Lenox meant nothing 
serious. It never once entered my mind that 
Lucille could do anything but accept him, that 





‘was conveyed to Mr. Lenox,, Mrs. Walsingham 





she could wish to do anything else! Selfish, 
ungrateful girl! After all my sacrifices, all 
the pains I have taken!’ 

“But, mother, if she, likes some one else 
better,” Edith ventured to interpose. 

‘Why should she like him better? Such 
folly! To throw away opportunities that any 
girl might be proud of—and for a whim like 
that! I,warned her before she left home. I 
told you both that I was not bringing you 
here, exhausting all my resources, just for 
your own pleasure.’’ If Edith felt some twinges 
of conscience, she did not consider herself 
bound to acknowledge them, “And such a 
choice!’ continued Mrs. Walsingham. ‘A 
young lawyer, with his. way to make; and, as 
if that weren’t, bad enough, literary besides. 
What madness! Do you think they have come 
to an understanding?” she,asked, pausing sud- 
denly. 

“Oh, no, mother! Lucille would not have 
kept it from us.” 

“Very well, then! I shall soon put an end 
to the folly. Lucille shall not desiroy her 
future. She shall accept Mr. Lenox, if I have 
any influence; and two years from now she 
will thank me for taking better care of her 
than she knew how to take of herself.” 

Poor Mrs. Walsingham had attempted more 
than she could carry out. In vain did she 
place before the insensate daughter the cir- 
cumstances of the case; in vain reproach, 
entreat, and argue. A kind parent hitherto, 
she felt that to yield now would be weakness. 
She' was even satirical upon the devotion that 
rejected an eligible offer for the sake of one 
who had not even declared any attachment. 
Lucille was firm. It was no question of any- 
body else, she said, If there were not another 
man in the world, she would not marry Mr. 
Lenox. 

«And what do you propose to do, then?” 
asked the irate mother. ‘*Go back to Walsing- 
ham, and starve upon a musie-class?”’ 

“No!” said Lucille, grasping eagerly at a 
diversion from the hated topic. ‘I would try 
for scholars here. And, from all I learn, I 
think there would be no difficulty in getting 
an engagement,in a choir, and that would be 
a great assistance.” 

Mrs. Walsingham lifted her hands and eyes 


‘in amazement. “*¥ou would do that—you have 


so little pride! Actually come down into the 

working-classes, when you might have an 

establishment equal to your cousin Anne’s!’’ 
Lucille would not relent, and her refusal 
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felt that she had, indeed; schemed and sacrificed 
in vain. Every good gift of fortune had been 
placed within the reach of that infatuated child, 
and she had spurned them all. It seemed as 
if Fate could have no more sorrows in store. 

Yet she was doomed to acknowledge that 
things are never so bad with us that no ad- 
ditional calamity is possible. Col. Alden léft 
town for an absence of months, without a word 
to Edith. 

It was marvelous to the mother that the poor 
girl should bear up so well. No doubt she was 
hoping for a letter; that it was which sus- 
tained her, kept her so cheerful, in spite of the 
disappointment. ~ Mrs. Walsingham, herself, 
had little hopes, but’ she could not’ distress 
Edith by saying so. Her sad forebodings were 
verified—no letter came. 


Something else happened, however. Mr.' 


Heberden requested an audience, and desired 
Mrs. Walsingham’s sanction to address her 
eldest daughter. 

The poor lady was half-wild; but she an- 
swered bravely. She was sorry, she said, for 
Mr. Heberden’s disappointment; she always 
liked him herself. While she was trying to 
express her sympathy, she was astounded to 
learn that Edith had encouraged the suit, 





the meaning of those quiet evening talks, and 
lending of Reviews, and visits to picture-gal- 
leries. What an end to all her ambitions! 
What destinies for her girls! 

When 'the smoke of conflict cleared away, 
however, the result proved less terrible than 
she had ‘anticipated. Mr. Heberden’s office, 
it appeared, was a broker’s office, and yielded a 
very handsome income. Edith had done better, 
so far aS money went, than if the colonel had 
fulfilled his duty.’ Even Lucille’s engagement, 
which took place soon after her sister’s, was 
not so utterly disastrous. There has been 
nothing of that sordid poverty which the 
mother feared. The young couple, if not 
affluent, have always possessed every com- 
fort; even the dreaded “literary” tendencies 
of Mr. Lesley have not yet impaired either 
their repute or prospects. 

Mr. Heberden cleared off the incumbrances 
on the old Walsingham property, refitted the 
house, and took it for a country residence. 
The family meet there every summer, and Mrs. 
Walsingham, with children and grandchildren 
around her, has long ceased to lament the 
turns of fortune, or to consider those last pre- 


cious thousands as thrown away. The venture. 


was successful, she owns, though not exactly 
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THE TENDERNESS OF YEARS. 


BY ABBIE WHEELER. 


Tue golden head is wreathed 
With snow-drops, pure and white; 
The tiny, pulseless hands are clasped— 
Clasped, oh! so tight! 


Beneath the dark-fringed lids 
The blue eyes have lost sight; 
And never more on earth they’!! see— 
See God's sunlight! 


Beautiful marble block 
Of sculptured Joveliness! 
The soul that warmed thee into life, 
Lost tenderness, 


Against the window-panes 
Tho restless rain beats low; 
‘We watched the sea at ebb of tide 
Recede so slow. 


And as the tide went out, 
With bated breath we sighed ; 
For all the tenderness of years 
With Daisy died, 


They laid my bride to rest 
Within a darkened room; 
I could not sleep fer thinking how 
She slept in gloom! 





I crept at dead of night 
To see my buried love; 
And twined the flowers in her hair, 
Like stars above. 


The sounds along the shore 
Came through the dusk and gloom. 
I heard the’soughing of the pines, 
As from the tomb. 


The waves against the rocks 
Chafed, fretted, and bemoaned ; 
The wind swept o’er the barren beach— 
olian toned! 


Nor sound, nor wayes, nor wind, 
Could wake her dreamless sleep, 
And though I pleaded for one word, 

The Echo's deep 


Repeated but the prayer 
1 breathed, alas! in vain; 
For all the tenderness of years 
Lives not again. 


The golden head is laid, 
Far from my mortal sight; 
The tenderness of long, long years, 
Died out that night. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

‘¢ApELA, will you answer me one thing?’’ 

«Anything—that is, almost anything, you 
know.” 

«*What took you to the house of Count Mira- 
beau on the thirteenth of last month?” 

Adela looked at him surprised; then a slow, 
earnest expression came over her face, and she 
answered calmly, . 

‘That is one of the things I must tell no.one.’’ 

‘You confess to having secrets, then.” 

“Yes, I confess it; just one or two, which I 
am to tell no one.” 

“Not Count Mirabeau ?” / 

“There is no need to tell him—he knows it 
himself.” 

“ Adela.” 

The girl started. That voice had never 
spoken her name so sharply before. 

‘Monsieur, are you angry with me?” 

‘Will you tell me what this secret is?” 

‘*Why do you ask, monsieur?” 

“Why, girl, because I love you myself wildly, 
like a fool and madman.” 

. “Love me, me—Adela Rochet! Oh, my God! 
can this be true?” 

“T love you, child, and have, since the day 
we first met.” 

‘Ah! that was when my poor father was 
killed, that left me with nothing but you in 
the world.”’ 

“T thought—I hoped that you might love me 
with a feeling beyond the gratitude, which 
I had not earned, by a simple act of hu- 
manity.”’ 

“You hoped this—-you doubted?” 

‘‘How could I help doubting, when, with 
my own eyes, I saw you enter that man’s 
dwelling?” 

“Yes, I wentin. I saw him.” 

«And you will not tell me why you went?” 

Adela shook her head with a faint amile. 

“That would be impossible,”’ 

“Why impossible? You can have no interests 
in common with that unprincipled man?” 

“Unprincipled!”’ 

‘A man stained with every social crime,’’ 

Vou. LVIII —29 





Adela’s eyes opened wide. A look of pro- 
found astonishment swept over her features. 

«I did, not know this—how should I? The 
people adore this man.” 

“The people? What do they care for those 
qualities which make a good man?” 

‘‘ But the people are great., The people are 
France, and France is everything.” 

“You. have learned his language,”’ 

“No; I learned it from you, That is why it 
sounds so sweet to me.”’ 

‘¢ Adela, child, tell me what this secret is. 
You thrill me with delight, and kindle sus- 
picion at the same moment. Trust me.’’ 

*¢ Monsieur, I can trust no one.”’ 

Adela shrunk back from him, and held out 
both hands, with the palms outward, as if to 
protect herself from severe questioning. 

He seized her hands and held them firmly. 

“One thing—one word, Adela Rochet. Do 
you love this man, Count Mirabeau ?’’ 

**Love him? No! no—a thundred times, no!”’ 

‘‘Has he ever spoken of love to you?” 

*¢To me, never!” » 

“But you visit him?” 

+s Yen," 

«‘ With the consent of Dame Dondel?” 

‘‘She knows nothing of it.”’ 

** And this is all you will tell me?” 

“Yes, it is all. Monsieur, a moment ago 
you said, ‘Trust me.’ ._ | now say, trust me.”’ 

“‘T will—I do!” exclaimed the young man, 
pressing her hands to his lips; ‘‘only say. to 
me one word that my heart is thirsting to hear, 
that one word, ‘I love youl’ ” 

Adela laid her hands together, and holding 
them toward him, said, with that seriousness 
which springs from exquisite truth, 

“T love you!” 

This scene had been. passing in that grand 
amphitheatre, amid the. dying music and the 
tread of departing feet. Still it was a solitude, 
for no one, so far as’ they couliesee, was near 
the seats they occupied, and» the:whole world 
was a blank to them. 

So completely were these two persons ab- 
sorbed in each other, that they did not observe 
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a group of gayly-dressed women, with bright 
ribbons streaming from their garments, who 
came laughing and dancing into the arena, 
chasing each other up the steps of the aban- 
doned altar, and whirling off into the open 
space, while snatches of patriotic songs broke 
from their lips, now in chorus, and again full 
of riotous discord. 

Scenes like this had been too frequent that 
day for any especial interest to be granted 
them, and the lovers scarcely heeded it in the 
ecstasy of their newly-born happiness. As 
Adela held out her hands ‘in childlike earnest- 
ness, the young man seized them, and ‘covered 
them with kisses. 

Then, for the first time, these young people 
knew that they were observed. One of the 
dancers had separated from the rest, and leap- 
ing from one turf seat to another, came softly 
down behind them, laughing quietly, and with 
a finger to her lips, as a sign that her com- 
panions should keep up their revel, and leave 
her to the mischief in hand. 

The young man, feeling her shadow upon 
him, looked up suddenly. A frown crept over 
his face, and he motioned the woman away with 
his hand. But Louison Brisot was not a person 
who could be intimidated by a staring look or 
an imperious gesture. She gave a leap, and set 
down at the feet of Adela, laughing insolently. 

Adela recognized her face, and uttering a 
ery of dread, clung to the young man, trem- 
bling violently. 

There was a touch of ‘malice in Louison’s 
laugh now, for she hated the poor girl, whom 
her voice alone had the power to terrify. 

‘Ho! ho! citizen St. Just. Are you here 
with this white-faced aristocrat? What if I 
tell of this at the Jacobins to-night?” 

‘Tell it where and how you please,” an- 
swered the young man, rising to his feet, and 
half lifting the frightened girl from the turf. 
“T answer to no maa or woman for the way in 
which I spend my time.”’ 

‘¢Do you know how she spends her time, and 
where? Ask Count Mirabeau. Watch his door 
in the Chausee d’Antin, and see who creeps in 
and out like a cat.” 

Adela cast a wild, piteous look at St. Just— 
now that she knew him by name her terror 
was complete. What would he think of her? 
How could she have dared to love a man who 
was the stern and declared foe to royalty—who 
hated the august personages she almost adored? 

«Ask her if she, born of the people, is not 
an aristocra’ at heart; a traitoress, a——_” 

«Hush !’’ commanded St. Just; and his beau- 





tiful face become fierce and stormy with indig- 
nation. ‘With those foul lips dare you revile 
the angels? Come away, Adela, the atmos- 
phere is poisoned around us.” 

Louison Brisot started up pale and fierce 
with the sting of his words. She cast a wither- 
ing glance, first upon St. Just, then upon the 
trembling young creature by his side. The 
laugh was gone from her face, bitter envy 
made her look fierce and old. She turned 
from them in silence, more threatening thaa 
her most boisterous words, and slipping cau- 
tiously from seat to seat, left them. 

St. Just turned to the young girl, who saw 
her enemy disappear with strained eyes and 
an aching heart. 

“ Adela, Adela!” he cried, greatly disturbed, 
‘chow is this? Surely, you are not afraid of 
that brazen amazon?” 

“Afraid? No, no, it is not that,” faltered 
the girl. “It is her words that still tremble 
in my heart.” 

‘‘Her words! They were only insolent bra- 
vados. What harm can they do you or me?” 

«She called you by a name?” 

“Yes. What then? It isan honorable name, 
and one I shall not tarnish.” 

“Ah, monsieur! you are a member of the 
Assembly?”’ * 

“Yes, the youngest man in that august 
body.” 

“The friend of Robespierre?” 

‘“‘Robespierre is an honest man, frugal, 
moral, a true patriot.” 

‘And of Marat?’ 

‘“*No. Iam not the friend of that brutal man; 
but he is useful to France, and I endure him.” 

“Let me go home,” pleaded the girl; “my 
heart aches, I am faint.” 

«Adela, my poor child, do not look so miser- 
ably pale. Has that accursed woman driven 
the smile from your face forever?” 

“Forever! Oh, my God! this is hard!” 

“Adela, you drive me wild. What does this 
mean? I have said with my whole heart that 
Ilove you. I now say, will you be my wife— 
now, before this day of rejoicing closes?” 

“A wife, with a secretin my heart? No, no!” 

“Foolish child, you have no secret. I have 
guessed it all. You love the queen?” 

‘With all my life—all my soul!” 

“And the king?” 

“The king also; but you, monsieur, are the 
enemy of both.” 

‘This is not all your secret. Count Mira- 
beau has sold himself to the court.” 

Adela was silent. 
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«+ He has held communication with the queen, 
and a little girl that I know of was his mes- 
senger.” 

««Who has dared say this?” 

‘<I will tell you. Dame Doudel.is my friend.” 

«‘ Ah, yes! she kept your secret so well.” 

‘Dame Tillery is her sister. Think you she 
could visit St. Cloud and not tell all the par- 
ticulars?’’ 

Adela almost smiled. 

‘* Besides, this woman Brisot was a spy upon 
you, and brought her news to Robespierre, who 
told it to his friends. She denied it all after- 
ward, but that did not change our belief.” 

Adela looked bewildered. St. Just smiled. 

«+ Now where is the secret which was to keep 
my bride from me?’ he said. 

‘+ But you are still a Jacobin—still an enemy 
to the royal family.” 

«*What is the meaning of all you have seen 
here to-day? Have.not the people and their 
king taken an oath of amity before God and the 
nation? Even now you can hear the thunder 
of the cannon scattering this good news to the 
four winds of heaven.” 

Adela’s face brightened. 

«Ah! it is so; in my terror I forgot that. 
The people and the king are one. I have not 
committed the sin of loving her enemy.” 

Her little hand crept into his, the soft love- 
light came into her eyes again. 

‘‘Dame Doudel has gone home. I promised 
to bring you safely to her. Everything is 
arranged. In a few hours you will be my 
wife. Oh! that is pleasant. I thought you 
would never smile again.” 

He clasped her hand a little tighter, and 
went on, 

‘‘Dame Tillery has gone back to her dairy. 


” She was not to be trusted with this little event, 


which is to be secret to all but those that love 
us. Come, darling, are you ready?” 

She lifted her eyes to his and answered, 
“Yes, I am ready!” 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Tuart night there was a wild, riotous ball at 
the site of the Bastile. The Cour de Gouverne- 
ment had been cleared and garnished by a thou- 
sand. busy hands. Temporary draw-bridges, 
arched with lighted garlands, were thrown 
over the half-drained ditch, dimly reflected 
in its sluggish waters. Around the Cour, de 
Gouvernement nine pyramids of light repre- 
sented the nine awful towers, which had 
frowned on Paris more than four hundred 





years. These pyramids shed their radiance 
on @ circle of tricolored tints, each surmounted 


}by a streaming banneMPiall chained together 


by great garlands of flowers, gorgeous flags, 
and lights that kindled them like stars. On 
each sidé the draw-bridge two noble pyramids 
rose forty feet from the ground, from which 
thousands of colored lamps ran downward in 
rivers of light, quivering, glowing, and fling- 
ing more than the radiance of ‘noonday on the 
gorgeous arena, and kindling up the broken 
ruins beyond, till their shadows grew darker 
than midnight. Between these noble pillars 
rose an arch, on which eighty-three flags of 
the departments of France fluttered to the 
night wind, and from the centre fell a mat of 
flowers, on which was written, in characters 
of glowing fire, ‘‘Here we dance!”’ 

The tents were full; groups stood on the 
draw-bridges, looking upon the brilliant scene, 
with the ruins of the old prison lying blackly 
behind them. The arena was thronged with 
merry dancers; men and women of all grades, 
and every possible costume mingled in that 
strange scene. From a great central tent came 
bursts of music, wild, riotous, and revolu- 
tionary as the people who danced to it.. Rude, 
half-clothed men, crowned with laurel and oak- 
leaves, reeled through the dancers; women, 
whose very presence there was odious, crowned 
each other with laurel, and wheeled in baccha- 
nalian groups around the blazing pillars of fire. 

Late at night, when the revel was at its 
highest, an old man came through that radiant 
arch of flowers and flame, and stood for a mo- 
ment dazzled by the scene that eddied around 
him. The crowd outside had seized him in its 
current, and breaking at the entrance, left him 
stranded there, with the light pouring down 
upon his broad forehead and silvery beard with 
the force of an August sun. 

Some women, who were chanting the Mar- 
seillaise in the nearest tent, flocked out at the 
sight of this august head, shouting, “The 
prisoner! The Prisoner of the Bastile!” sur- 
rounded him in tripple rows, and hedged him 
in with a wall of wreathing arms. 

‘Bring us flowers! Bring us wine, laurel, 
and oak-leaves! Let us crown the martyr of 
the Bastile, and pour a libation to liberty!” 

They forced this old man into the center of 
the arena, arresting the dancers with their 
shouts, and crowding them back with remorse- 
less enthusiasm. Some leaped up and tore 
flowers from the swinging festoons; others 
snatched laurel from the bacchanalian crowns 
of their companions. Almost instantaneously 
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a garland was fastened on the old man’s head, 
and a goblet of wine was held to his lips, while 
the crowd whirled liM®s maelstrom around 
him, shouting, singing, and tossing their arms 
upward ina t t of i delight. 

The prisoner stood a moment bewildered. 
Then he: put aside the wine-cup, which one of 
the women ‘held to his lips, but so! unsteadily 
that jit reddened the old man’s beard, and 
taking the laurel wreath from his: head; flung 
it:from him. 

«Let. me go,’ he said, with gentle impa- 
tience; ‘‘I do not like this ” 

They would: have kept him by force, but 
some among the crowd saw that he was feeble 
and grew deadly pale; so they forced a pas- 
sage for him out of that’ ring of unsexed 
women, who Only filled him with terror, and 
allowed the old man to make his*own way 
through the crowd, across one of the draw- 
bridges, and into the black ruins beyond. 
After the first impulse no one cared to follow 
him, and, thinking himself quite unobserved, 
he crept down into the darkness of his cell, 
and called in-a soft, broken voice for his little 
companion, to which he began: whispering 
something in rapturous haste, as if ‘he really 
thought the tiny creature could understand 
him. Notwithstanding the old man thought 
himself alone, there was something hidden 
there among the shadows far more crafty and 
keen of wit than the poor little mouse, faithful 
as it had been. 

Close down by the cell, hidden behind a 
fragment of rock, crouched Zamara, the dwarf. 
Hour after hour he had followed the‘old man 
with the vigilance of a hound and the cunning 
of a fox. At last he had tracked him to his 
lair,.and heard the low, pathetic words with 
which he told his happiness to the little com- 
panion, whose sympathy always seemed ready 
for him. 

«Ah, my little friend! I have such news to 
tell you; that is right, creep close into my 
bosom. It is a warm heart, you will sleep 
against it to-night. Did I tell you, little one, 
a great work has been done since morning? 
Feel the ring on my finger; do not be afraid, 
it will not hurt you. To you and me it isa 
blessing always. Years and years ago it was 





taken from me and put on the hand of a beau- 
tiful, good woman, born to great misfortunes 
without deserving them. But for-this, they 
could not have kept me here till the old towers 
were torn down over our heads; but for this 
her bitter enemies would never have prevailed 
against her. 


But I have it once more, and am 





strong again—young and strong. See, now, my 
hand trembles no loftiger. | You can sit firmly 
upon it and look into my face. Is it not that 
of a powerful man? Tell'me if the blood does 
not mount into my cheek? I think so—I think 
80, for. it feels like wine about my heart. ‘To- 
morrow, sweetheart, we will set about the great 
work, | It is for’us'to save the’daughter of my 
dear old mistress, how I cannot yet see; but 
my strength lies here: with this on my finger, 
I feel it in me to heave mountains from their 
base. What, restless, sweetheart? Do you hear 
some one? Be at rest, none of those rude 
people will come here—with all their floods 
of light they cannot find us out. What, again? 
It may be that our angel is coming—but then 
how could she get through the revel out yon- 
der? Hush now; do not attempt to’ get away. 
Surely, you are not afraid of ‘her, so sad, so 
white, so meek in her misery? We must find 
all this out'to-morrow. Now that God has given 
us back a great power, our pretty friend must 
not be unhappy. We shall make sure of that!” 

The old man paused here and seemed to 
listen; then he spoke again, but with soft 
sleepiness, as if the great fatigue of the day 
were settling gently down upon his faculties. 

“Tt was nothing. She could not have come 
to-night, the crowd is so great. That is well; 
erecp into my: bosom—happiness makes me 
sleepy.” 

There was a faint, hushing whisper after this, 
followed’ by the soft, regular breathing of a 
man in his first sleep. 

Full half an hour Zamara sat in theshadows, 
waiting for a certainty that the slumber of that 
old man was profound. Then he arose to his 
hands and knees, paused, listened, and crept 
forward stealthily, like a fox upon its prey. 

The old man was lying upon his back, with 
one hand folded over his bosom, the other lay 
supinely upon the stone floor, just where a 
gleam of moonlight cut across it, revealing, 
the golden serpent coiled around one finger. 
Zamara touched the ring. _ It circled the deli- 
cate finger loosely—age and suffering had 
shrunken that hand almost toa shadow. The 
fingers were bent downward: another touch 
and the ring slipped to the floor, with a faint 
click that took away the dwarf’s breath, and, 
for an instant, disturbed the sleeper, who 
moved a little, leaving the ring entirely ex- 
posed. Softly as a cat stretches out its claw, 
Zamara’s fingers crept toward his prize and 
fastened upon it. Then he groveled backward 
out of the cell, drew a sharp breath, leaped to 
his feet, and fled across the ruins. 
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A woman sat in one.of the tents drinking 
wine froma horn cup, which one of the sans 
culottes had just filled for her from a cask 
which stood on one end in front of the tent. A 
hole had been torn in the top, through which 
he thrust the cup, and drew it forth dripping. 
Three times he had :filled the cup, yet the 
woman was thirsty, and held it out for more, 
with a rollicking laugh, which Zamara recog- 
nized and hated. But the tent was near the 
entrance, and he was obliged to pass her. In 
his confusion he ran against Mirabeau, whose 
policy it was to show himself at such popular 
gatherings, where he usually made great capi- 
tal by his familiarity with the lower classes. 
He was talking to a group of workmen, who 
gathered around him, with some earnesthess, 
though his ‘face bore an expression of intense 
fatigue, when Zamara was hustled: violently 
against hiur by the crowd. 

Impatient and suffering from the absolute 
pain of a disease, which was making rapid in- 
roads on him, he seized the dwarf with one 
hand, lifted him: up, pitched him ‘into the 
crowd, and, turning his back, went on with 
what he had been saying. 

It happened that the dwarf fell just within 
the tent where Louison Brisot sat, and his sud- 
den advent shook the cup ‘in her hand, spilling 
the wine upon her; the rest she dashed over 
him with a rude Jaugh. The dwarf struggled 
to his feet, livid with rage. A word, bitter 
with coarse insult, broke from him, and clench- 
ing his tiny fist, he shook it viciously. 

“He has not had enough,” -cried’ Louison, 
addressing the sans’ culottes. “‘Do you know 
who he is, citoyen? Well, you have heard of 
Madame Du Barry and her famillier? This is 
her imp.” 

The man thus appealed to seized Zamara, 
without a word, dashed his foot against the 
head of the wine-cask, and plunged the dwarf 
in, roaring with laughter as thé red liquid 
surged over the edges, and crimsoned his own 
legs and feet. 

A storm of coarse merriment followed this 
act. The cask was not large enough to drown 
the poor wretch, but he was drawn out fren- 
zied with rage, and dripping from head to 
foot with the wine some in the crowd coveted. 
Louison went up to him, laughing till she could 
hardly speak. r 

**Go back to your mistress,” she siid, ‘and 
tell “her that the next time her imp islet loose 
among the patriots of France, he will be found 
the next morning hung up at some lantern, 
like a spider caught in its own web.” 





Zamara only answered by a look that checked 
her laughter on the instant. 

‘¢‘ The venomous snake,’ she muttered, ‘‘and 
I have trodden on him:” 

Yes, she had trodden on him, and so had 
the proud man whose ambition it was to rule 
France. 

Zamara left the site of the Bastile burning 
with mage. Every:step he took deepened the 
bitter humiliation that had been forced upon 
him. Keenly sensitive about his diminutive 
form, he ‘felt the cruel sarcasm this woman 
had put upon him with double force. To half- 
drown him in a cask, scarcely large enough to 
hold a child, was a stinging insult, for which 
he would, some day, have vengeance—ven- 
geance on her, and on the man who had found 
out his fraud, and made it ofno avail. But he 
still held the ring, and the thought of the gold 
it would purchase was some consolation. 

Zamara went to his own room when he 
reached the residence of his mistress. His 
wine-stained garments were soon changed; and 
he sat down to examine the mysterious prize 
that had wrought such fatal consequences, at 
least to one life. It was an’ Egyptian searabee, 
curiously carved, and of a dull green, around 
which a tiny serpent coiled itself, fold upon 
fold, shooting its head clear through the beetle, 
where it had been perforated for the string, 
upon which these antique gems were often 
gathered in a necklace for the monarch whose 
tomb they enriched. This serpent, Zamara 
truly guessed, had been attached to the scara- 
bee after it was drawn from the tomb, after a 
sleep of some thousands of years. The head 
of the serpent was large in proportion to the 
body, and flattened, like the head of an adder 
before it springs. 

Zamara examined this. He began to com- 
prehend that this ring might be made terrible 
without magic. He searched the scarabee cau- 
tiously with his finger; and’ at the extremity 
found a tiny spring, scarcely larger than a 
grain of mustard-seed. In bréathless trepi- 
dation he touched this spring, when the head 
of the serpent curved downward, the jaws 
opened, and through them shot a ruby tongue, 
slender and sharp as the finest needles. One 
dart of this subtle tongue,and the head writhed 
itself back into its place. 

The fire that shot over the dusky face of the 
dwarf was lurid. He understood the meaning 
of this delicate mechanism, and the sweetness 
of ‘cértain revenge was already in his bad 
heart. He went'to a little cabinet, and took 
from @ seoret apartment a tiny earthenware 
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jar, which contained a morsel of some appa- 
rently resinous substance. ‘This he examined 
carefully, gloating over it with eager satis- 
faction. Opening a Small knife, he was about 
to take some dn» its point, but a selfish after- 
thought seized upon him. 

‘Not yet,” he said; “there must be: no 
danger to her, for she alone stands between 
me and such brutes as nearly murdered me 
to-night. No, the ring shall first win me gold, 
and then, oh! such sweet revenge. That fierce 
count has twice laid bis great,'strong hands 
upon Zamara—thrice heaped insult on him. 
Bulk makes him brave;' but wit is stronger 
than weight, and revenge sharper than either.” 

With these words, Zamara locked up the 
scarabee ring with the little jar, and crept into 
bed, muttering to himself, and lay in thought- 
ful wakefulness until the day dawned. Then 
he arose, and once more examined the ring, to 
make sure that no secret of its mechanism had 
escaped him, 

As early as it was possible to see his mis- 
tress, the dwarf went to her room, a richly 
frescoed boudoir, crowded with the gorgeous, 
but tarnished furniture that had been saved 
out of her royal degradation. She lay upon a 
stiff-backed, gilded couch, in a loose, morning 
robe of soiled brocade. She turned her head 
indolently as the dwarf came in. 

‘*Mistress, I have brought you ‘the ring. 
You will believe now that Zamara speaks the 
truth.” 

Du Barry started up, fully aroused now 

««Let me look at it. No, no, no! I will not 
touch it. That strange man said it was fatal 
to every one but himself. The poor queen has 
found it so. Give it back to the old man. He 
shall not be despoiled a second time.” 

The Countess Du Barry spoke hastily, and 
with shuddering emphasis. She had a nervous 
terror of the ring, which was, indeed, a proof 
of her own great crime. 

“Take it back! Take it back! I have no 
wish for it!” 

«But, madame would not believe me when I 
said the queen had given it up. She promised 
gold if I would give her a sight of it. Has 
madame forgotten ?” 

“No, no! Ii never forget! But take the 
thing away! There is the money—count it for 
yourself. My heart is lighter, now that I am 
sure that thing can no longer harm the queen. 
Take your money there.’’ 

Madame flung her purse, heavy with clinking 
gold, at the dwarf’s feet, and turning upon her 
couch, hid her face among its silken cushions, 





almost as much afraid’as if a real serpent 
had ‘been threatening her; for, with all her 
reckless audacity, the woman was a miserable 
coward at heart; and in this case superstition 


‘made her abject. 


Zamara went out from her presence, weigh- 
ing the purse of gold in his palm, and gloating 
over it. 

«Ah, ha!’ hemuttered. ‘The ring frightens 
her. It is enough that this poor, harmless beetle 
has slept so long in a tomb; to her it is satu- 
rated with death, but I know how to make it 
harmless as a dove, or venomous as an asp. It 
shall be one to my friends, the other to my 
foes. After that the old prisoner may get it, if 
he can.” 

Again the dwarf opened his cabinet and 
took the earthen jar from its hiding-place. 
This time he opened the jaws of that serpent- 
ring, and filled them with the soft, resinous 
paste, which he took from the jar with the sharp 
point of a penknife. Having thus charged the 
serpent with venom, he laid it carefully away 
in one of thé most secret drawers of his cabinet. 

‘*We must wait,’’ he said, muttering to him- 
self, as was his habit. ‘*They will not let me 
approach near enough until last night is for- 
gotten. My looks frightened her, I could see 
that. It needs time and infinite craft—but 
that is nothing. ‘Revenge is a dish that can be 
eaten cold,’ » It is locked up there, and I can 
wait.” 

That. morning the prisoner of the Bastile 
awoke and felt for the ring, which was like a 
promise of immortality to him. It was gone. 
He started up in wild amaze, refusing to believe 
the evidence of his own senses. He shook his 
garments, removed them, one by one, examin- 
ing every fold. He threaded the thick silver 
of his beard with both trembling hands, and 
interrogated the keen-eyed mouse, which stood 
looking at him with almost human intélligence 
from a corner of the cell; where it had retreated 
on being ejected from the bosom. of its old 
friend. 

As the dread that his treasure was gone 
grew stronger and stronger, the old man went 
wild in his passionate despair, and rushed out 
among the bleak ruins, calling on God to take 
vengeance on the wretch who had, despoiled 
him. 

His cries brought no echo of sympathy from 
any human voice; for even then the ruins of 
the Bastile were like the heaped-up lava of a 
burnt district, Across the moat a few work- 
men were busy striking the tents, and taking 
down the blackened lamps which had been 
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stars of flame the night. before; ‘but they only 
paused long enough to laugh at the/old man’s 
wild gestures, and went off to another part of 
the grounds. 

Then the old man, half demented by his loss, 
began the most patient search that ever ab- 
sorbed a human life. Day after day, hour after 
hour, he wandered over those ruins, peering 
behind the stones, fathoming crevices, search- 
ing the clefts of each broken well, and question- 
ing every person he met, if anything strange 
had been seen, but in all cases, refusing with 
meek cunning, to disclose the thing he searched 
for. 

Thus for weeks and months this old man 
spent ‘half his time in the ‘ruins: searching, 
searching, searching for the ring, which never 
came back to him, And so this old man grew 
weaker and weaker as the hope died. out in 
him, sometimes setting whole days in the soli- 
tude of his cell, but always with his.eyes roy- 
ing over the floor, and walls, as if he still ex- 
pected them to give up his treasure. 

Sometimes that fair, young creature, who had 
pitied him in his imprisonment, would come to 
his cell with a basket on her arm, and fed him 
with bread soaked in wine, or give him delicate 
meats cooked by her own hand; for she saw 
that the old prisoner did not care for himself, 
and shrunk more and more into his hiding- 
place, as if he longed to evade everything but 
his little dungeon-companion. 

One day, when she came upon her gentle 
mission, the old man looked earnestly in her 
face a long time, then he shook his head with 
a sad, wavering movement, and dropped his 
ey es. 

“Change, change—everywhere change,” he 
murmured, “The same face, yet not the same. 
What is it that fills the eyes of a child with such 
holy light. Tell me, little one, what it means?” 

‘‘It means,” answered Adela, with: the rich 
quietness of supreme content, ‘‘that I am be- 
loved—that I love.” 

“Beloved? Love? Ah! I heard of such 
things once. Then, I think, some one loved 
me; but that was a long, long time ago.”’ 

‘«But you are still loved,” said Adela, laying 
her hand on his. 

‘‘I should be, if I could find at /”’ answered 
the old man; but it is too late, I am feeble, and 
cannot search further—very, very feeble!” 

‘‘Take more of the wine,”’ pleaded the pretty 
matron. ‘If you would only go home with me, 
for I have a home of my own now, and a pretty 
room, with white curtains, which shall be 
yours.”’ 





«A home of your own?’ questioned the old 
man. ‘How is that?” 

«<I must not tell—it is a sweet, sweet secret, 
which you shall know some day; but I never 
sell flowers now.” 

«‘Has Dame Doudel grown rich, that you give 
up work, little one?” 

Adela laughed, and kissed the shadowy hand 
clasped in hers. 

“No, itis I that have grown rich—so wonder- 
fully rich. Come and see, for you can be 
trusted. It is the old place, but I have more 
rooms, more happiness, more of everything. 
Come, now, and share it with us. I cannot 
bear to see you sleeping on these damp stones 
while I havea bed. Come, old friend, and you 
shall know once more what love is.” 

“Not now. I like the stones; a bed makes 
me ache in all my limbs. Besides, I have a 
friend here, and you come to us sometimes.’* 

‘¢And you will not come to us?” said Adela, 
reproachfully. - 

“<Oh, yes! when I am stronger.” 

The old man’s face drooped on his breast 
after this, and he seemed to sleep. 

Adela arose to go. 

‘* Adieu,” she said. ‘‘You are weary, and I 
keep you from rest.” 

«From rest? No one can do that,” said the 


old man, gently. “Adieu!” 


The old man lifted his hands and blessed 
her as she bent before him. 

Adela went home in great sadness; there 
was something about that old man that de- 
pressed her. The next morning she went again 
to the ruins, carrying fruit and wine. 

The old prisoner was lying on the floor of 
his ruined cell, sleeping so. tranquilly that the 
angels of heaven alone could awake him. 





CHAPTER XX. 


Moyrus went by, and for a little time the 
wheels of the Revolution revolved with a slow 
but steady force. The influence of Mirabeau 
had made itself felt; his powerful genius held 
the populace in check. Chosen president of 
the Assembly, he had inspired that body with 
some of his own conservative ideas. The queen 
began to trust him fully. The king saw in him 
a safe counsellor. For a time the fearful storm 
that afterward swept France like a simoon, 
seemed to have passed away. The nation took 
time to breathe. Mirabeau had triumphed 
over all his enemies but one, that one found 
him at the zenith of his power. 

On the twenty-seventh of March, 1791, Mira- 
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beau spoke three times inthe Assembly. Never 
had he been more eloquent, never had his genius 
exhibited itself with greater effect. With words 
of living eloquence on his lips he stepped down 
from the tribune, passed between: double ranks 
of admiring friends and defeated enemies, and 
was seen by the people of France! no more. 
The next. day it was known at the clubs, and 
heralded in the streets, that the great states- 
man of France was ili. 

All Paris sympathized with the sufferings of 
this strong and most gifted man. His house 
in the Chaussee d’ Antin was besieged by people, 
who blocked up the street that no carriage 
might disturb the rest of their idol. The Jacobin 
club seni its president at the head of a depu- 
tation, to express.the profound sympathy of 
that body. Robespierre, who always ‘vent with 
the current, was found in the sick-room. The 
King sent every day to inquire after his health. 

The great man was ill, but fully conscious of 
all the homage that surrounded him. He yet 
(believed himself invincible, and gloried in: all 
these evidences of popularity. He wasaccused 
of giving stage effect to his sick bed. It may 
be that he did, for no man knew better how to 
~@ppeal to the senses of an audience—and: he 

did not believe himself to be dying. 

One day, when the street was choked up with 
anxious inquirers, a swarthy dwarf was seen 
among the crowd, striving to escape observa- 
tion, but making constant progress toward the 

door of Mirabeau’s dwelling. He reached it 
atlast, and finding a servant on the threshold 
patiently answering the anxious questions put 
,to him regarding the state of his master, waited 
quietly tillthe man should recognize him. 

‘Is it possible to see Mirabeau?” 

“What, you?” 

-*Tg he ill--very ill? I come from one who 
‘wishes to know the truth.” 

“(I know; your mistress is his friend. There 
gan be no harm in saying to her that he is ill, 
tout not so hepeless as his worshipers think. 
‘Their terrors but inerease his popularity. She 
will understand.” 

The dwarf did understand that his enemy 
was in no immediate danger, and might, pro- 
bably would, reeover. This only made him the 
more resolute to gain access to the great man. 

“«T have a message,’’ he said; ‘‘not from the 
lady you think of, but from one so high that I 
dare not speak her name.” 

‘A message? But so many messagesis come, 
that I cannot even listen to them. Such adula- 
tion would drive a healthy man mad. I can 
take no message.” 





Zamara motioned for the man to stoop, and 
whispered, 

“Not if it were from her majesty, the queen?” 

The man looked cautiously around. There-. 
was danger in the. queen’s name, which he 
could appreciate. i 

“Step in, step in! I will speak to you when 
the crowd grows less. Sit down and wait. ; 
From the Tuileries—did you'say that? Speak 
low, there is danger in it.” 

The dwarf nodded his head, put a finger to 
his lip, and sat down in the entrance-hall, 
close by the house-statue, which he resembled 
so well. The man had seen Zamara frequently 
at the house before, and had no hesitation in 
speaking freely ‘to him. 

“The truth is,” he said, confidentially, «‘our 
count has overworked himself. Spoke five 
times in one day. Think of it! And this is a 
good time to learn how warmly the people re- 
gard him. Do not expect him to get well all 
at. once—he is not fool enough for that; but, 
after a little, his enemies will find him thun- 
dering at them from his place again. We do 
not intend to die just yet; his friends compre- 
hend it all. .As for the rest of them, why, of 
course, for them he is dying.”’ 

“Then he is well enough to be told that I 
have a message for him from the queen—I 
have brought such things before.” 

*<T will take the message.’ 

“No, I must give it into his own hands. 
Such were my orders. Ask if he will admit a 
messenger from her majesty—that is all I 
desire.” 

“I will go; but listen how they are swarm- 
ing against the door again. Was ever a man 
80 beloved ?” 

Zamara saw the servant depart with a quiet 
countenance; but the moment he was gone, an 
evil expression broke into his eyes, and a smile 
crept across his lips. 

«So he would make fresh popularity for 
himself out of this. Well, he shal. This ill- 
ness, which is half feigned, shall make him 
immortal.” 

The servant came back, and motioned the 
dwarf to follow him. They mounted a broad 
stair-case, up which heavy balustrades of 
carved oak wound to the roof, and, opening a 
door at the first landing, led the way through 
an ante-reom, in. which several persons were 
waiting, into a state-chamber, hung with crim- 
son silk, with a thick Persian carpet on the 
center of'a polished oak floor. On this carpet 
a great, high-posted bedstead stood, curtained 
with red, like the windows, on which Mirabeau 
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lay, as it were, bathed in the twilight of a 
warm sunset, 

A pile of snow-white piilows were under the 
sick man’s head, lifting him to a half-sitting 
posture. The linen that covered his bosom 
fell apart at the neck, leaving his throat free, 
and lending a picturesque effect to his chest 
and shoulders. 

Some loose papers lay upon the counterpane 
near his hand, as if he had beeh reading, and 
just laid them down. 

‘‘What, is it you, manikin?’’ said the sick 
man, with a good-natured smile. “‘‘I thought 
wise people had done trusting you long ago. 
What is it—about the person who sent: you? 
There must be some mistake, E think. Come 
close to the bed, and speak low.” 

The dwarf came up smiling, and with a 
strange glimmer in his eyes. 

‘The queen, through the young person you 
know of, sent for me this morning, gave me 
this ring from her own finger, bade me bring 
it to you, and say that, for her sake, she in- 
sisted you would wear it, and for the sake of 
France you must hasten to be well.’’ 

‘Are these her very words?” demanded 
Mirabeau. 

‘«Her very words,” answered the dwarf, en- 
joying malicions pleasure in the sick man’s 
excitement. 

« And nothing ‘more ?” 

««She said you would recognize the ring!” 

‘Give it me! Give it me!’ 

That dusky hand trembled a little as it 
reached forth the ring. Mirabeau took it 
eagerly and examined the design. 

«<Yes, my lips touched it onee. I recognize 
it,” he said, with the exaltation of a man whose 
brain is already surcharged. 

‘‘ The design was emblematical, she said. A 
serpent, strong and wise, enfolding this em- 
blem of royalty, the green beetle, was buried 
with some monarch thousands of years ago,” 
said the dwarf. 

Mirabeau laid the ring on the bed and closed 
his eyes. The excitement had been too much 
for him. 

Zamara drew back and waited. Until that 
ring was upon Mirabeau’s hand his errand was 
but half done. 

After an interval of some minutes, Mirabeau 
turned a little on the pillows and opened his 
eyes. 

‘s Ah, I remember!” he said,, “You brought 


. me aring, and were telling me something about 


it. I ama little weary now, but in time her 
words will all come back to me, like old wine, 





and give me strength. Tell her this, and say 
that I only crave life that it may be devoted to 
her and hers, Ha! I havé'been wandering— 
this is no message to send. You have but to 
give her highness my thanks—understand that, 
Mirabeau’s thanks, and nothing more.” 

“ Her majesty bade me bring her word that 
I had seen the ring on your finger, Count Mira- 
beau. Shall I say that you were too weak and 
had no strength to put it on?” 

‘¢ What,.I so‘ far gone that I cannot thrust. a 
ring on my finger. Where is the serpent? Qh, 
here!” 

Even the little finger of that large, white 
hand was too full for the ring, and he forced 
it over the joint with vidlence. The keen eyes 
of the dwarf were upon him. He saw the head 
crest itself, a single flash of the ruby tongue, 
and then the ring was twisted to'its place: but 
just dbove the joint was a:searcely perceptible 
speck of blue. 

“It is small, and pains me a little,” said 
Mirabeau; ‘‘take it off! To-morrow I will try 
it on the other hand. ‘Take it off, I say!” 

The dwarf took the hand in his, grasped the 
beetle by its sides, and drew away the ring 
with a slow, cautions movement. His hand 
did not tremble, but the locked firmness of his 
features betrayed the force he put upon his 
nerves. ; 

‘Lay it in that casket on the console,’’ said 
the sick man, faintly, ‘and call my doctor 
from the next room.” 

As he spoke, the sick man’s head fell back 
upon the’ pillow, his arms settled down, all 
feeling filed from his limbs, and his breathing 
became heavy and quick, as if the heart were 
struggling in mortal agony. A cry of real 
terror broke from the dwarf. Half a dozen 
persons, who waited in the ante-room, rushed 
into the chamber, but it was only to see a dead 
man lying under those crimson shadows. 

The woorara leaves no signs, Zamara knew 
that, and remained quiet, while the physician 
stood horror-stricken over all that remained of 
his patient. When the tumult subsided a little, 
he stole out with the ring grasped cautiously 
im his hand, 

“How did you find -him?” questioned a 
woman, standing by the door, in a low voice, 
as the dwarf went out. “How is Mirabeau? 
The man told me you had been admitted. Is 
he better? . Will he live?” 

The woman’s face was pale and locked; her 
voice shook with fear as she asked these ques- 
tions. <A flash of dusky red shot athwart the 
Indian’s face, her anguish was sweet to his 
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ear. He opened his hand and displayed the 
ring. 

«He sent you this, and bade you wear it for 
his sake. Mirabeau is dead!” 

That wretched woman snatched at the ring, 
thrust it: on her finger, and covered it with 
passionate kisses, as she cried out in wild an- 
guish, 

‘¢Mirabeau is dead! Mirabeau is dead!’’ 

He waited to see her fall; but the poison had 
exhausted itself on one life, or she had failed 
to touch the spring. 

‘Fool that I was,” he muttered, gliding out 
of the crowd, while the sad cry rose from lip 
to lip, sr ow 
‘* Mirabeau is dead!” 





CHAPTER XXI. 

WuHeEn Mirabeau died, constitutional mon- 
archy in France lost its strongest support. 
Slowly, but with steady persistence, Robes- 
pierre assumed the place which he could only 
fill with the iron pertinacity of a fixed pur- 
pose.. From the hour that his voice became 
potent in the National Assembly, commenced 
the fearful rush with which the nation hurled 
itself into anarchy, assassination, atheism, and 
such other fearful crimes as history shrinks 
from recording. Then legislation itself. be- 
came anarchy, constitutions were made, rent 
to atoms, trampled under foot, and made over 
again in solemn mockery, while the nation 
plunged on, dragging the king from his palace 
to a prison, and from thence to the scaffold, 
sweeping the prisons of human life, and de- 
luging the streets with blood, till it plunged, 
like a wild beast, maddened with the blood of 
its own kind, into the Reign of Terror, of 
which Robespierre, Danton, and Marat, were 
the high priests. 

Fearful was the work which three years-had 
done. The king and half his court had been 
swept into untimely graves; the horrors of the 
guillotine, which thrilled the community at 
first, had degenerated into a popular amuse- 
ment, at which the women held high carnival, 
and gossiped, joked, brought their knitting, 
and worked that no time might be lost while 
the axe was sharpening. If there was a mo- 
ment’s silence, when some ghastly head fell 
into the basket, it was instantly atoned for by 
imprecations, or coarse laughter; the heads- 
man had no longer power to keep their atten- 
tion. He did not give them variety enough; 


to them murder had lost its awful fascination. 
The nobility had perished, or fled, and plebeian 








execations had become grossly common. In 
their gross depravity they demanded new ex- 
citements.  Robespierre, whose genius was 
sombre and cruel, sought to appease them with 
another royal head; this might sharpen the 
palled appetite of the crowd. The sight of a 
beautiful woman on the scaffold—a queen, and 
the daughter of an empress, awoke something 
of the old blood-thirsty enthusiasm. Robes- 
pierre’s waning popularity kindled up again; 
so he offered another noble princess to the 
populace, the angelic Elizabeth. These two 
beautiful women went to the scaffold in a cart, 
with cords girding their white wrists, each 
with her beautiful hair shorn close by the 
hangman’s scissors: 

But even this was not terrible enough—the 
people demanded something new. The clamor 
found Robespierre helpless. He had talked 
wildly of liberty till there was nothing more 
to be said. His ingenuity had exhausted itself 
in giving new horrors to death: and all he 
could offer was a repetition of the old atroci- 
ties, which had ceased even to interest the 
crowd. Always frugal and austere in his 
habits, this man had no small vices, and looked 
with scorn upon those who had. In his weird 
patriotism the man was sincere, but the people 
began to look upon his austerity as a rebuke. 

Now, sweeping across his bloody path, came 
the Herbertists, so fearfully’ depraved, that the 
Jacobins shrunk away from them, appalled by 
the mingled blasphemy and jest with which 
they excited the people to new excesses. These 
men laid their ensanguined hands upon the 
very altar of God, upheaving it from their 
midst, and gave a zest to crime by adding sac- 
rilege to murder. Under this party the cross 
fell from the summits of the churches, cruci- 
fixes and chalices were melted into coin. Re- 
lies, hitherto held sacred, were trampled under 
foot in contempt, burnt, destroyed, and despised. 
Church bells no longer called the people to wor- 
ship, but fed the musketry of the soldiers, 
and the cannon turned against the enemies of 
France. Holy crosses were taken down from 
the cemeteries, and statues of sleep, in the form 
of voluptuous women, rested in their place. 
Elegance, and even decency, were banished. 
Guillotines became an object of fashion and of 
jest; children played with them as toys, women 
wore them in their ears and on their bosoms. 
Atheism, coarseness, and immorality, were 
liberty and equality. This reign of reason 
was even more revolting than the reign of 
terror. It turned religion and death itself 
into a burlesque. .The church of Notre Dame 
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was now called The Temple of Reason, and 
stripped of its sacred character. On its holy 
altar.was enthroned the Goddess of Reason, a 
siving, shameless woman, clad in the scant 
robes of ancient Greece, with the red cap on 
her head. From the very altar of Christ this 
living goddess was carried by four men into 
the Assembly, surrounded by a band of. white- 
robed dancing girls, crowned with roses; and, 
seated by the president, Louison Brisot re- 
ceived the homage of. a goddess. Bishops, 
vicars, and cures, laid crosses and rings at 
her. feet, and, with the red cap on their heads, 
joined in a hymn chanted to the honor of the 
new divinity. 

During this ceremony a few stood aloof, filled 
with abhorrence and contempt. Among these 
were Robespierre, and the youthful St. Just, 
men whose very faults lifted them infinitely 
above any participation in a scene so de- 
grading. They could be cruel; but with one, 
at. least, it was under the honest conviction 
that by cruelty alone the country could be 
saved. To these. men, relentless in their pa- 
triotism, but pure in their lives, sacrilege and 
blasphemy had no charm.:) They turned from 
it with a firm resolution of redeeming the na- 
tion from the vtter degradation that had fallen 
upon it. 

The hour of contest came, and the worshipers 
of reason triumphed. Louison Brisot, the em- 
bodiment of a sacrilegious idea, found herself 
more powerful than Robespierre. Herbert was 
her slave. She had but to lift her hand to set 
the guillotine at work—a glance of her eye 
was enough to select the victim. Among the 
first was. Madame Du Barry, whose cries of 
distress reached her room as the tumbrel bore 
her to the place of execution. |The poor woman 
had concealed herself; but one day Zamara 
was seen to whisper to the Goddess of Reason 
in the gallery of the Assembly. The next day 
came those cries of distress from the street, 
where @ woman was going to execution, among 
the laughter and jeers of the people. 

In vain Robespierre and his party stemmed 
the tide of atheism, which the nation received 
with avidity. In vain he had brought the 
queen to the scaffold; the gloom of his reign 
had been complete—not even a royal execution 
could.interest them now. In vain he got up 
a counter-festival, dedicated to the Supreme 
Being. The grounds of the Tuileries were 
crowded to hear his oration, the symphony 
and the ode; but none of these things were 
new to the people of France, and they turned 
with greater zest to the orgies, the songs, and 





‘dancing handmaidens, which gave eclat and 
novelty to the Goddess of Reason. 

At last came a fearful struggle, where the 
two parties fought like gladiators, hand to 
hand, each for its life, arid Robespierre fell. 
That night he was put under arrest, the next 
day the man so feared, so hated, lay wounded 
and helpless in the hands of his enemies, almost 
dead, and yet condemned to die. 

With him were twenty-two others who had 
been identified with his eruel policy, and had 
partaken of: his power, all arraigned before 
ihe tribunal, and certain of their doom. 

Among these was a man scarcely yet beyond 
his first youth, whom even his enemies looked 
upon almost with compassion, for the strange, 
sad beauty of ‘his face, the calm dignity of his 
manner, impressed even those murderous men 
with a wish tosave him. They knew that in- 
tense love of country, a sublime thirst for 
liberty as.it can never exist on this earth, had 
possessed this‘man, till he deemed no act too 
eruel, no sacrifice too great for the freedom of 
his fellow-men. But they knew also that the 
death he hadbeen so ready to inflict he was 
prepared to endure. Those features, perfect as 
the inspirations of Grecian sculpture, scarcely 
changed from their grave, almost feminine ex- 
pression, when sentence of death was passed 
upon him. His large, gray eyes gazed calmly 
out from the shadow of their long lashes, and 
around the perfect mouth came an expression 
of firm endurance; but with all this, it seemed 
impossible to believe that a man of such gentle 
presence would die with more courage than 
Danton or Robespierre was capable of feeling. 

When asked if he had anything to say, a 
faint smile quivered around the young man’s 
mouth, and he answered, 

‘Nothing! Why should he protest against 
an inevitable fate, or check the swift vengeance 
of his enemies. They were about to give him 
that for which he had striven so long in vain— 
true liberty!” 

With these- words St. Just retired among 
those already condemned, and waited patiently 
for his doom. But all at once his firmness was 
sorely shaken; for a fair, young woman entered 
the tribunal, pale as death, and searching the 
faces around Her with looks of wild, pathetic 
entreaty. The condemned prisoners stood in 
a group in one corner of the room. She saw 
St. Just among them, and uttering a faint cry, 
made her way toward him; but the young man 
put out. both hands to warn her away, and 
turned his face aside, that no one might see 
the anguish that convulsed it. 
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Adela stood still in the midst of her hus- 
band’s enemies, struck damb-in the cries of 
her anguish by this denial: of her. 

“What is this? Who is the woman who dares 
to intrude on our, deliberations,” cried the 
president, rising fiercely from his seat. 

Adela opened her white lips to speak. The 
words, “I am his wife,’ trembled upon them 
unuttered ; for a voice she had never disobeyed 
reached her in a firm, low undertone, 

‘Keep silence! I am condemned!” 

She was silent, and stood there in the midst 
of the tribunal, white,and cold as a statue. 

All; at, once there was a commotion in’ the 
gallery, where. a; female, in alight, Grecian 
dress, with the blood-red cap of:liberty on her 
head, started up, and leaning jover, that all the 
tribunal might see her, called ont, 

‘* Citoyen! Behold the messenger who carried 
letters from the arch traitor, Mirabean, to the 
widow Capet. I.charge ber with it. .She is a 
Royalist, an enemy to the nation!” 

The speaker was Louison Brisot, the Goddess 
of Reason, and exhibited herself every day at 
the tribunal, or.in the convention. 

“If you ask proof, it is here. Patriot Zamara 
has already given one base aristocrat to this 
tribunal. It was he who pointed ‘out the 
hiding-place of. Du Barry... Now, his evidence 
will confound another. Let her go among the 
condemned. You have no woman in the batch 
to-day, which is an insult to the sex. Let her 
die, with the rest.’’ 

Adela’s wild, white face was uplifted to the 
woman while she was hurling those eruel words 
at thetribunal. All at once she comprehended 
that her husband was condemned to die, that 
her terrible enemy was demanding’ that she 
should go with him to the scaffold, A bright 
illumination swept over her face, the power of 
speech came back to her lips. She took a step 
or two forward, drawing nearer.the tribunal. 

‘It is true,” she said. ‘+I didcarry letters 
from Count Mirabeau to the queen. ‘They both 
trusted ‘me, and.L was faithful. It needs no 
witnesses—lI confess it.’’ 

“She confesses! She confesses! Put her 
with the condemned!” 

Adela walked. firmly across, thé room, and } 
placed herse]f by the side of St. Just, who turned 
his eyes upon her in, mournful reproach, but 
did not speak. Perhaps there was*some gleam 
of comfort in the idea that she would ‘go with 
him into eternity. 

Condemnation and death followed each other 
closely in those,days. Less than twenty-four 





revolutionary tribunal, they were crowded into 
carts, surrounded by a triple guard, and drag- 
ged through multitudes ‘that lined the streets 
from the Conciergerie to the Place de la Revo- 
lution. - In this‘crowded tumbrel Robespierre 
was the most conspicuous and the most hated. 
Shouts and curses were hurled upon him ‘by 
men, women, and éven little: children. Under 
this storm of detestation for one man the others 
passed on almost unnoticed. 

In that crowded cart was one woman, seated 
next to St. Just. She leaned upon him for the 
support which his shackled hands had no power 
to: give, and, with her soft eyes lifted to’ his, 
encouraged him with faint, wan smiles, inex- 
pressibly pathetic. 

‘We shall be together, my beloved. It is 
only a minute, and you will claim me again,” 
she whispered, as the roar of the multitude 
passed over them unheeded. 

He strained at the cords that bound him with 
a wild desire:to clasp her to his heart,’ and 
fight for her young life. 

‘‘Be ‘patient,” she said, grieved by the 
smothered fire in his eyes. ‘Is it for me you 
rebel? Ah! if ydu-only knew how much worse 
life. would be without you, this little minute of 
pain would: be nothing.” 

“Oh, my God! I was prepared for every- 
thing but-this,,:my poor lamb! That I should, 
myself, bring you to the slaughter!” 

‘¢But for that I should have been a coward. 
Ah! the cart, stops! Let me go first. I can 
bear anything but .the—the widowhood of a 
moment.” 


follow you, and find an angel waiting. Hush! 
No more! . Your words unman me!” 

‘Hark! What isthat?” she whispered, shud- 
dering. 

““Do not look up; lean closer to me.” 

His words were drowned by a fierce howl of 
mingled delight and execration, that went thun- 
dering from the Place de la Revolution down 
the streets of Paris. The head of Robespierre 
‘had fallen. 

A fair, young creature, robed in white, came 
next upon the scaffold, and disappeared amid 
the dead silence of the multitude. ‘Those who 
looked upon St. Just, after she was lifted from 
‘the cart, saw that his head drooped low upon 
his breast, and that'a shiver of terrible anguish 
shook his: frame: then a sublime courage took 
possession of him, he mounted the scaffold with 
& firm step, and died with unswerving faith in 
the opinions that had brought him there. 








hours after the Jacobins were sent from the 


THE END. 


“Yes, my beloved, you shall go first.. Iwill 
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“GOD WILL PROVIDE.” 





BY KATHARINE STANLEY. 





“Don’t cry, Nellie,” said a piping little 
voice. ‘You know what mamma told us the 
night she died. ‘God will provide,’ she said. 
I ain’t a bit hungry: indeed, indéed I ain’t.” 

It was Saturday night—a wild, bitter winter 
night. The wind rattled at the loose case- 
ment, and roared down the fireless chimney. 
The two orphans had eaten nothing all day, 
and there was not a cent in the house. From 
earliest dawn, the eldest had been sewing at a 
bit of piece-work for a clothing-store, in hopes 
to complete it before night; but now, when 
dusk had come, and the task was still un- 
finished, her brave heart had given way, and 
letting the waistcoat fali into her lap, she-had 
burst into despairing tears. 

Nellie Thorndike and her little, six-year-old 
sister, Anne, were the children of a clergy- 
man, who had worn himself out in the service 
of his Master, in an obscure country district. 
His wife had soon followed him to the grave, 
broken-hearted, leaving their orphan offspring 
alone and friendless, in the great city to which 
she had come, in hopes to earn a living by 
giving lessons in music. For awhile Nellie 
had fought bravely to keep the wolf from the 
door. But as her needle was her only resource, 
the battle had gone steadily against her. First, 
one comfort had to be given up, and then an- 
other; no fire had been kept, though winter 
had come; very often the sisters had gone 
supperless to bed. To-day they had eaten 
nothing. The last crust, the last penny were 
gone. No wonder Nellie had broken down! 
Even at seventeen, when hope is still high, 
there can be such a thing as despair. 

But she rallied at her little sister’s words. 
Hastily brushing the tears from her eyes, she 
took the child in her arms, and kissed her 
vehemently. 

“I know! Iknow!” she said, ‘I have been 
weak and wicked. Yes, darling! God will 
provide.” 

‘And don’t you remember,” said Annie, 
nestling to her sister’s heart, ‘that verse in 
the Bible, about never seeing the righteous 
forsaken, or their seed begging bread? Mother 
used to give it to me to learn by heart,” 

She was interrupted by a loud, imperative 
knocking at the door. 





“Hark! What was that?’ she cried, in a 
frightened whisper. 

Nellie started to her feet, but still held the 
ehild. She was pale, and trembled, and had 
a wild look, as of one hunted to death. 

“Tt is the landlady,” she said. “I promised 
to pay the rent to-night: and I had forgot. 
But I haven’t a penny. What shall we do? She 
will turn us out into the streets.” 

“Oh! not to-night, not to-night!” cried Anne, 
convulsively clutching her sister. ‘Just listen 
to the storm.” 

The danger roused Nellie, as danger always 
rouses the brave. Her eyes kindled. Her frail 
form seemed to grow taller. 
~ “She won’t dare to do it. She cannot be so 
cruel,’’ she said. Yet she hardly believed her 
own words. “But I must go and open the 
door.”’ ; 

She put Anne down as she spoke. 
followed, clinging to her skirts. 

The knocking, by this time, had become 
almost furious. Nellie unbolted the door, and 
stood there, with a fast-beating heart, but 
outwardly calm. Brave, noble girl! 

It was, as she had expected, the landlady. 
But, to her surprise, no angry countenance 
met Nellie’s gaze. The new comer was in a 
flurry of apparently pleasurable excitement. 

“Oh, Miss!” she cried, raising her hands, 
as if in admiration, ‘‘such a carriage as is at 
the door—with a footman as well, Miss.’’ She 
spoke in short, gasping sentences, evidently 
out of breath with her haste. ‘They are ask- 
ing for you, Miss. Miss Nellie Thorndike and 
her sister! There’s such a grand old lady in 
the carriage. With such beautiful white hair. 
Such a dress!” And the hands went up again. 
‘‘They’re coming up stairs themselves to see 
you. I’ve just run ahead fe 

At this point, the landlady’s exclamations 
were cut short by a tall footman, who uncere- 
moniously pushed her aside, making way for 
the most wonderful vision, in the shape of an 
old lady, that Nellie had ever conceived of, 
much less beheld. So stately and grand, and 
yet so sweet-looking withal, and dressed so 
magnificently! If she had been a fairy god- 
mother she could not. have.overpowered poor 
Nellie more! 


The child 
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“It is! It is!” cried this apparition, as soon 
as she saw Nellie. ‘You have my dear brother’s 
eyes, and your mother’s sweet mouth. Oh! my 
darlings! that you should -haye come to this!” 

As she spoke, sho looked around the bare, 
wintry room, and then clasping the orphans 
in her arms, sobbed aloud. 

‘I am your aunt, my dears,” she resumed, 
directly. ‘Your father’s only sister. Have 
you never heard him talk of sister Anne?, One 
of you is named after me. It is you, ia it, you 
darling?” and she kissed first. Anne, and, then 
Nellie, holding them, by turns, at arm’s length, 
and passionately regarding them. ‘A widow, 
a childless widow now, living these many years 
away off in China, till I lost my dear husband, 


when I came home to find all trace of you gone. 
We have searched everywhere for you. But 
it was not till to-day that I came on your track. 
Thank God!—1 have found you at last! You 
must come and live with me, jo take the place 
lof those I have lost. The carriage is at the 
door. What a happy, happy day!” 

That night, as Anne nestled to her sister’s 
arms, after, the orphans had gone to bed, in 
the grand mansion to which their aunt carried 
them, she whispered, ‘‘Wasn’t I right, Nellie, 
dear? Didn’t mother tell the truth? Yes! 
God will provide.” 

And Nellie murmured, amid happy, thankful 
tears, ¢lasping Anne closer to her heart, ‘Yes, 





darling, Gop wiLt.PRoyips.” 





A MEMORY. 





BY MES. HELEN A. MANVILTE. 





Ox! little feet, whose patter sweet 
Grew hushed one bleak December ; 

Oh! little hands, and shining bands 

Of sunlight caught from Eden lands— 
Ours ever to remember! 

Oh! winsome face, that added grace 
To its bright, golden framing, 

Within the door, ah! nevermore, 

The sun shall glint her tresses o’er— 
She’s past our heart’s réclaiming. 


One Wintry day, our little May 
Closed her blue eyes in slumber, 
When scarce six years of smiles and tears— 
To us so fraught with hopes and fears— 
Her tender life did number ; 
And ne’er again to joy or pain 
Our darling doth awaken} 
The fairest of all earthly florrers, 
The little opening bud of ours, 
The loving sod hath taken. 


No hand shall guide her to my side 
‘Till I, walk, through. Death’s portal ; 

But she will be a star to me, 

To guide me o’er life’s treacherous sea 
To. where joy is immortal. 

This hope is near to’bless and cheer, 
When sorrow doth oppress me; 

It gives new zest unto my breast, 

And such a peaceful sense of rest— 
God's love déth surely bless me. 


Oh, joyful day! when baby May, 
Grown wondrous fair and saintly, 

Shall clasp my hand in Eden, land, 

Beside my own her feet shall stand, 
Ah, me! it is but faintly 

My pen can speak—its touch is weak 
To paint the radiant vision ; 

God loves me so, soon I shall go 

From out this dreary world ef woe, 
To her in lands Elysian. 








RED RIDING-HOOD. 





BY RICHARD BRINLEY. 





Coor and dark the shadows glimmered 
Tn the gloomy, grim old wood, 

Where with careless, lingering footsteps, 
Wandered fuir Red Riding-Hood. 


Dark the shadows grew and dimmer, 
While the gray wolf by her side 

Promised—low and treach’rous pleading— 
That no harm should her betide. 


Beat her pulses swift and strangely, 
Fiuttered fast her trusting heart; 
Yet she told him all her errand 
Ere at last they turned to part. 





Well we know the tragic ending 
Of the simple, sad old tale; 

How, for once, in fairy stories 
Evil projects did not fail. 

Not all wolves are dead and buried, 
Nor all maidens wiser grown ; 
Many hearts still flutter strangely 

At a specious pleading tone. 


Therefore, linger not to listen 

When your path by wolves is crost; 
Be you deaf unto the pleadiag— 

She who hesitates is lost. 














EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





BY EBMILY H. MAY. 








Our first engraving shows two costumes ex- 
actly of the same make, but of different mate- 
rial, seen one at the back, and one at the front. 
The first has the round skirt, waist, and sleeves, 
made of light gray mohair or cashmere, only 
the front gored, the rest of the skirt plain, and 
not more than three yards anda half in width; 
this ig trimmed with a Scotch plaid poplin or 
serge above the hem, to which is added a twisted 
worsted or knotted fringe. The bodice, with 
square basque, slit open behind, is trimmed 
with a narrower plaid border; the same trim- 
ming simulates a low, square-cut bodice, with 





the fringe to match. The coat-sleeyes have 
bands without fringe. The mantle is quite ori- 
ginal. It is a sort of double scarf, forming 
points behind, falling very low at the back, and 
is fastened on one side to the left shoulder, on 
the other to the right hip, with bows and long 
streaming ends. This is made entirely of the 
Scotch plaid, trimmed with fringe to match: 
five yards of the gray cashmere, or six of 
mohair will be required. The cashmere can 
be bought from eighty-seven and a half cents 
to one dollar and twenty-five cents per yard: 
very good at one dollar, or one cote, and ten 
‘ 
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cents per yard. Of the plaid, about five yards 
of double fold, or eight yards of single width: 





can be had at any price from fifty cents to one 
dollar and fifty cents the yard. The second 
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costume, same model, is of light-brown cash- 
mere, with mantle and trimmings of two shades 
darker brown cashmere. This model has drop 


buttons, but as they are very expensive, the 
worsted fringe is cheaper and better. 

We give this month, first,)a comfortable 
morning-dress for the winter, which for every- 
day wear may be readily remodeled from an 
old ungored merino. The first engraving gives 
the front view, and the skirt is straight and 
full without gores, laid in deep plaits, which 
are fastened (all the length from the waist to 
the bottom) upon a lining of muslin. The 
waist is cut like a basque in front with one 








dart, and the skirt of the basque is plaited 
into the waist, as seen in the second engraving. 
A coat-sleeve, with a deep plaited ruffle, com- 
pletes the dress. It may: be finished at the 
throat with a collar turned back, as seen in 
No. 1, or be' entirely closed. For winter the 
latter is preferable. This dress, made of plaid 
sack flannel, at seventy-five cents per yard, 
would be both warm and pretty: about twelve 





yards would be required. It would also look 
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well in black alpaca, such as can be’ bought 
for fifty cents the yard. 

For those who wear dark calico dresses 
about household duties, we give a very pretty 
and simple design. It is cut all together from 
the neck down, as much as possible like a sack 
night-dress, only a little fuller in the skirt. A 
six-inch ruffle, slightly fall, put’ on the bottom 
of the skirt; headed by three rows’ of alpaca 
braid, qr narrow strips of ‘calico ‘stitched on. 
Add the braid or calico’ strips ‘around the 
armholes at the wrists, and arrange them per- 
pendicularly around the throat, as seen in the 
figure. The dress is to.be belted in at the 
waist, and the bow and, ends may be added at 
pleasure. To make the dress warmer for win- 
ter, we suggest lining it all through: with a 
cheaper calico, or colored Silesia. 

Next is a winter toilet for a little girl from 
seven to ten years old. Plaid or plain serges 
are to be very much used this coming winter 
for children and Misses. The plaid ones are 





very gay, and make charming toilets for chil- 
dren, and can be bought from fifty cents up to 
two dollars per yard: quite @ good quality at 
seventy-five cents a yard. Also changeable 
green and blues. A new green, called ‘Scara- 
bee,” is very stylish. Our design is of this 
latter color, and simply made with two skirts, ; 
only gored in front, and the upper-skirt almost 


as long as the under one: one row‘of black }" 


velvet ribbon. Waist plain, with coat-sleeves, 
Over this is worn @ short cape, with ‘a hood, 
Vou. LVIII.—30 





The cape crosses im front, and the long tabs 
tie behind, being drawn through the middle of 
the cape, which is left open from the bottom 
of the hoodAo the bottom of the cape, being 
trimmed dowm the middle. At the bottom it 
is fastened with a button and button-hole; 
striped or plaid woolen stockings are to be 
worn with this dress, and it will be found to 
be very warm and comfortable for winter wear. 

We give, now, an Out.9f-door frock for a boy 
from two te four years old; It may be made 
of merigo, plaid cloth, setge, or poplin, for 





any of these materials are suitable for a boy of 
that age. Large black and white plaid flannel, 
or serge, makes a very~stylish suit, trimmed 
with black velvet, silk, or cloth: Tle skirt is 
perfectly plain, full, an@ box-plaited on at the 
waist, which is also plain, but double-breasted. 
A leather belt and buckle at the waist is more. 
stylish, than one of; the material. ‘Trim the 
frock after the, design, either with the velvet 
ribbon, alpaca, braid, or bands of black cloth, 
which bands may, he;pinked out or stitched on 
with the machine with white silk. The latter 
trimming would be, both pretty and very inex- 
pensive. 

We. conclude with a loose jacket for ladies, 





giving both a front.and.back view. Ne out- 
of-door garment_is more useful at this seasor 
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muene age 0 than, a,.worm jacket, which may be made of 
> ee cloth, velveteen, velvet, or of the material of 
which the walking-suit.is made. Of cloth, the 
. two, lengths and enough for the sleeves is all 
‘the material required, with some piecesof black 
yelvet for the rolling-collar, cuffs, and pockets. 
Most ladies have such pieces of velvet, which 
can, thus, be brought into use. If the velvet.is 
creased, or, marked, by steaming it over a hot 
iron.all,the marks will disappear. Apy basque 
»> $.pattern will do to cut out-this jacket by, only , 
a to $,0bserving. to..allow the fronts at least three 
inghes.,wider, as it is. double-breasted, 
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SPRAYS, IN RAISED EMBROIDERY, 


i BY MRS. JANE /WEAVER, 

















‘Dursz Sprays areworked in point de poste { are worked as are found required to cover 
and satin stitch. They are’ either appliqued } about three inches of the cravat-ends. If the 
upon ribbon: for cravat-ends, or worked upon } sprays are placed upon ribbon, the ends of the 
muslin for bie nr 250 As many ¢praya ribbon must be bates out. 





BORDERS EMBROIDERED IN. POINT RUSSE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Tuese Borders are s ¥ for ornament- { or any other contrasting color, partly in point 
ing bodices, jackets, capes, children’s clothes, Russe, partly in knotted ‘stitch. They ;can 
aprons, ete. Tney are worked on white or} alsé be worked on pique or cambri¢; the em- 
eolored cashmere, or any other woolen tate- broidery is pe worked with black silk or red 
rial, with purse-silk and moss wool of the same ! cotton. 
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MAT FOR GLASSES, ETO. IN-KNOTTED WORK. 
| BY MRS. JANE epavek 


4 








Tus Mat, which is smaller than full size in } into the middle \loop, draw the loop tight to- 
No. 1, is worked with white cotton cord in the } gether,\ leaving it, of the size seen in No. 2. 
manner seen in No. 2. Take a piece of cord; Then continue to work one button-hole stitch 
one yard and twenty-four inches long, make a} loop into, every loop of the preceding round, 
loop in the middle part of it. Work with one} working at the same time over the second end 
end of the cord twelve button-hole stitch loops of the cord; work in this round four times at 
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regular intervals two button-hole stitch loops 
into one loop of the preceding round. These 
increasings are repeated in the following 
rounds, whith) are worked! like the ‘second 
round. When the piece of cord is used, sew 


on a new piece as neat as possible. When the 
mat is sufficiently large, work with thé same 
piece of cord a round of scallops from illustra- 
tion No..1.- Similar mats can be worked with 


thicker cord, or with twine for hearth-rugs. 





HOME WRAPPER. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 


aman 





{ 
We give this pretty wrapper entire. For 


winter wear, we would suggest'that it be made: 


of colored flannel: either of one color, and 
trimmed with black yelvet ribbon, or of plaid 
flannel. The one-dolored flannel comes in 
single width, ct from sixty to seventy-five 
cents per yard: the plaid flannel.usually in 
double width, at from hoe dollar and twenty- 
five to one dollar and fifty cents per yard: 
Six yards of the double, or twelve yards of 
the single will be required for the wrapper. 
These flannels are easily washed, and look 
well until worn out, especially the plaid ones. 

This Home Wrapper is so, simple.that it re- 
quires no particular description. “The only. 
essential thing is that the yoke should fit, and 





the length be right. For the fronts, one single 
width, with a small gore, will make enough 
fullness ; ‘for the back, three full widths, slightly 
gored (or plaited) at the side-seams. 

On the next page we give the diagram. It 
consists of three pieces, viz: 

No. 1. Har or Front. 

No. 2. Harr ov Back. 

No. 3. Suxeve. 

We give, also, marked on each piece, the 
length. This, of course, is for a woman of the 
ordinary size. t is hardly necessary, how- 
ever, to have these lengths. All that is really 
required. isto know the length of the person 
from the yoke. No two women, indeed, are of 
exactly the same height. We need only add, 
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that, before cutting iato your stuff, you had § Fit these patterns carefully on the person, and 
better make your patterns, by enlarging these ; when they are exactly right, then cut your stuff 
diagrams, using old newspapérs, or any other } by the pattern. -In this‘-way you will avoid all 
paper that can be put to no other purpose. : mistakes. 











-GENTLEMAN’S TRAVELING DRESSING-CASE. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





: x a7 py: beyond. The latter is ornamented from No. 2 
¥€ 2 xoS Thee SERCSLS exert =} we Busse stitches of red purse-silk, and 
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Sere * fete ne "ree jm at thie dpenings with button-hole stitches of 
Se eeee | simildr silk, which fasten at the same time the 
strip of cloth. On the othef part of the case 


fasten from No. 8 different pockets of cloth, 
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_ Tas Dressing-Cage will be found very useful 
for travelers. It gonsists ofa piece of gray 
cloth, taken double, ten inches long, eight 
inches and four-fifths wide. In‘the-upper part 
ofthesase"iake regular openings from No. 83>} 
then fasten»a strip of red cloth one inch and 
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red cloth and point Rugse embroidéry. Some 
of these pockets are fastened down on three 
sides and plaited double; ‘others are plain, and 
only sewn down on one side; they are, more- 
; over, fastened at the upper €dge by & piece of 
three-fifths wide, which is pinked out and scal-} elastic, sewn to the case, \as“@aaib@ seen in 
loped on one side underneath the edge of the } illustration. “Both parts of the case are joined 
bloth, in such a manner that the scalloped side } together at the edges; the case is fastened by 
of the cloth comes about two-fifths of an inch ° a loop of elastic. fj 


which are nd yo Hane with strips of 
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EMBROIDERY WATCH+POCKET:OF BLUE SILK. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 











Tuts. Watch-Pocket is: made of. blue. silk; 
plaited' for the front part, and ornamented at 
the back with point Russe embroidery of black 
and white silk. 

Cut two pieces of cardboard, cover each part 
with white gauze; thén’ the frotit part with a 
cross-piece of blue silk, plaited in the manner 
seen in, illustration; bind it, with,blue,sitk 
braid, and line it on the wrong pide. with 
calico. 

The back part of the pocket is coyered with’ 
silk, which has. been ornamented. beforehand 
with point Russe embroidery, and line ft: on: 
the wrong sidé with calico. Then sew 61 the 
bead trimming from ilustration,, and fasten, 
a brass ring; covered) with blueisilk; by means 
of which the pockét'is hung on'the’bed. “An-! 
other hook fastened froni iMustrijtion j is ‘for the 
watch... ” 





TOWEL-RACK, 


—_— 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





Tus Towel-Rack is made of cloth of two 
shades of brown. 

To make the rack, cut first two pieces of card-; 
board, then two pieces of light-brown cloth. 
One of ‘thése parts is ottimented with tle 
dark-brown shade by cutting out the pattern’ 
with a sharp knife, and pasting it on the light 
cloth. Then paste the cloth 6n one of ‘the two 
pieces “of ¢ardboard, and fasten two pieces’ of 
bamboo, which form the stand. Each branch 
consists of a large. and small piece of bamboo, 
tacked together,’ and tacked on ‘to the i¢ard- 
board. Then paste the second piece of card- 
board on to the stand, coveringyit on the wrong 
side with light-brown cloth. The stand is 
bound all round with brown ribbon ‘one inch } 
wide... The binding is fastened with large 
black- beads. 

Lastly, sew on some bows of nm ohn and a 








brass ring, by means of which the rack is hung 
on the wall. 
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-BEbd vor 1A L) ct rb fat. 
“Pgrerson” For 1871.—We call attention to the Pros- 
pectus to be found on the last page of the coyer. It is now 
conceded everywhere that “Peterson” gives more, for the 
money, than any other lady's book, and is, therefore, the 
Magavine, dbove' all others; for the times. Other periodicals, 
similar in character and quality, charge three or four dollars 
a year, where we charge only two. Our club rates are equally 
low. Our enormous edition, exceeding that of any monthly 
in the world, enables us to offer “ Peterson” at these rates; 
for we find» by experience that a small profit on a large 
circulation is more remunerative than a large profit ona 
small one. 

The fashion ‘gipadtndent is admitted, by all conversant 
with such matters, ‘to excel that of any cotemporary. Our 
fashions, by special arrangement, come to.us, in. advance of 
all other magazines. Others of the lady's books continually 
publish fashions as new. which we have published months 
before. ' Our patterns, too, are always the most stylish and 
beautiful, We ask a comparison, in this matter, with other 
magazines,;|To dress with taste, yet economically, is what 
ladies Jearn from “ Peterson,”. Our monthly articles, “ Every- 
Day Dresses,” ete., are invaluable in this respect. No other 
magazine gives these artictes. 54 

More ‘attention’ than’ ever will be paid, in 1871, to the 
literary department... The original stories in, “ Peterson” 
have been conceded to, he, for years, superior to those to be 
found in other lady's magazines. The best of our contri- 
butors write exclusively for us. We pay more for literary 
matter than all the rest of the lady's magazines together. 
We believe we have made “Peterson” the best of its kind; 
and we are determined to keep it 80, no matter at what cost. 

Our colored patterns in Berlin work are a specialty of 
“Peterson.” No other magazine gives these, in every num- 
ber, as we do. Our patterns in embroidery, braiding, crochet, 
knitting, etc., etc., are worth two dollarsg year alone. Every 
lady can save five times that sum by taking “ Peterson,” and 
using the suggestions and patterns in the Work-Table. 

Now is the time to get up clubs. The inducements for next 
year, in the way of premiu’ unprecedented. Every- 
body will subscribe for “Peterson” if its claims are fairly 
presented. A specimen will be sent, gratis, if written for, 
to show to acquaintances, so that you need not injure your 

own copy. Do notlose a moment! 


Sranps UnRivatep.—The Battle Creek (Mich.) Journal 
—‘ Peterson's is certainly the best Lady's Magazine 
published. It seems to contain everything that is essential 
to @ first class monthly of Fashion.and Literature, and in 
these particulars stands unrivaled. Its engravings are rich, 
as are its fashion-plates also, We hardly see how the family 
fireside can do without Foyupe.” 


THe Price of the magnificent premisinh plate for 1671, to 
persons net subscribers to “Peterson,” will be two dollars. 
As the engraving is copy-righted, it can be had of nobody 
but the publisher. To subscribers, in clubs, it is one dollar. 
Two dollar subscribers can have it if- they remit fifty cents 
extra. These are unparalleled inducements. 





A Gractous, Krepty MANNER is charming in every one, 
but most charming in woman, on whom it sits so naturally 
and sweetly. 


We Wu. SEnp, for 18f1, as w as we did for 1870, three copies 
of — for $4.50, if no premium is asked, } 


equal to it has been, or ever will 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Tau SpLenpip CooreD Parteks, iri this naniber,is a very 
rich and beautiful design for a Chair-Seat, Ottoman-Seat, 
etc., etc. It is worked in zephyrs on canvas. The fine, 
cross-lines répresent threads of the canvas: and by follow- 
ing the pattern, and observing these, any lady can work 
this superb design. We think may say that nothing 
» given by any other 
magazine. Remember, this is the only periodical that pub- 
lishes a paftern, in colors, every month. Others promise, 
at the beginning of the year, to do it; but no one, as yet, 
has kept that promise, the yeor through, except ourselves. 

A Cxorce or Premrums.—If any one, getting up a club, 
prefers either of our former premiums, he or she can have 
it instead of the “Washington at Trenton.” ‘These pre- 
iniums are, “Our Father Who Art In Heaven,” “The Star of 
Bethlehem,” “ Washington Taking Leave of His Generals,” 
“ Bunyan in Jaily” and “Bunyan on Trial.” 


Tue Leaping Prrioprcat.—The Yonkers (N. Y.) Gazette 
acknowledges the receipt of our last number, and says :— 
“Long a favorite with the ladies everywhere, Peterson's 
Magazine is in no danger of successful rivalry ; it isacknow- 
ledged as the leading agin of its class.” 


Tas MaGazine gives, not os ehly more costly, embellish- 
ments than any other of the same style and price, but also 
more pages of reading matter, and of ‘better quality. Com- 
pare, for yourselves, the twélve numbers of this year with 
the twelve numbers of any other! 

Two Pams or Srrines-are seen on most of the latest 
French bonnets, one pair to tie for use, the other to be 
loosely tied low down on the chest, or else left hanging. 
Velvet ribbon is much used for strings. 

More Money 1s Spent on embellishments, in this Maga- 
zine, than for any other in the world. In the last twelve 
years we have spent a million of dollars in this way. 

FLOWERS ARE being used, this winter, in conjunction with 
feathers, a cluster being placed at the base of two feather 
tips. 

Svupsonrers in the same club will be sent to different 
post-offices, if desired. Additions to clubs may be mado at 
the price paid by the rest of the club 

Tre Cuutivation or Rosss is a subject in which every lady 
is interested. Next year, among other noyelties, we shall 
give a series of articles on this subject. 

Save a Dowzar by subscribing for “Peterson.” You get 
here, for two dollars, what you pay three, or four dollars 
for, elsewhere. 


Tae CHearest.—The Hopkinsville (Ky.) Conservative 
says :—“ Peterson's Magazine is the cheapest fashion-book 
published anywhere.” 





Ang You Drécorrenren, then think of those worse off than 
yourself, and thank a merciful heaven for its kindness. 


Tranr Boors on Saors, worn by either sex, it is said, cause 
weak eyes, ° 
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New anp Macmiricent Premium Eneravine.—Our pre- 
mium engraving for 1871 will be somethiug unprecedented 
in the magazine world. Not ouly has it Leen engraved ex- 
pressly for us, but/it, has been engraved from an original 
picture, painted by the well-known artist, Edward L. Henry, 
for the publisher of this Magazine. The subject is “t Wash- 
ington at the Battle of Trenton.” The point of time chesen 
is,when the attack began. Few incidents of American his- 

\tory have been illustrated with so much spirit. All the 
accessories and details are accurate. It is the gray of the 
morning, the sleet is falling, the wind wails through the 
bare trees. The Hessians, taken by surprise, are rushing 
from the houses, and while some unlimber the guné,'others 
try to make a stand with muskets. But the brave Conti- 
nentals are too quick for them. They are seen, almost at a 
ran, following close after the American artillery, while 
Washington points forward and gives the word of command. 
History tells the rest. The Hessians fired one piece, tried 
to. form, broke, ran—and the victory was won. Every 
family, in the United States, ought to have this engraving. 
A copy can be secured gratis by getting up a club for “Peter- 
son.” You need not hesitate? to assure your friends that 
nowhere else will they get as much for their money. 
Everybody should take “Peterson,” no matter what other 
magazine they take. 


In Remrrtine for “Peterson’s Magazine,” a post-office 
order or draft, payable to the order of Charles J. Peterson, 
is preferable to bank-notes, since; should the post-office 
order .or draft be stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. When neither a post-office order nor draft cun 
be procured, send “greenbacks,” at our risk. But in this 
case, if possible, register your letter. 

Remir Earty.—The January number will be ready by the 
first of December, and will be the most splendid number ever 
seen Those who send soonest will get the earliest and best 
impressions of the superb engravings in that b 





Grve Us Crepit,—Every month the stories of “Peterson” 
are copied, more or less, by the newspapers. We do not 
wonder at this, nor do we object to it, provided the proper 
credit is given. Otherwise it is hardly fair. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Marguerite Kent. By Marion W. Wayne. 1 vol., 12 mo, 
Philada: J. B. Lippincott 4 Co—This is by a new writer, 
whe will become quite popular as an author, if she chooses 
seriously to pursue the literary profession. It is a love-story, 
written with taste and truth, a very rare combination of 
qualities, as our readers know. The story, too, is full of 
local color. Marguerite, the heroine, is skillfully drawn, 
and is, moreover, a character to win esteem and love. The 
descriptive powers ofthe author are unusually great. Mrs. 
Wayne writes excellent English, and not the slip-shod stuff 
which, in so many cases, other lady novelists employ. We 
have a suspicion that the name on the title-page is an 
assumed one. Are we right? 


Michael Rudolph. By Miss Eliza A, Dupuy. 1 vol.,12 mo, 
Philada: T. B. Peterson é Brothers,—There is: a, tradition 
that Marshal Ney’s real name was Michael Rudolph, and 
that he fought in the American War ot Independence, long 
before he became known to France as “the bravest of the 
brave.” On this agreeable fiction, if it is a fiction, Miss 
Dupuy has founded her present novel, which, we assure the 
reader, is well worth. perusal, 

A Dangerous Guest.. By the author of “Gilbert Rugge,” etc. 
1 vol., 8. vo, , New York: Harper & Brothers.—A reprint of 
a very charming novel. There are few characters, in fiction, 
as lovely as that of the heroine of this tale. 





Willson’s Intermediate French Reader! \) By Marcus Will- 
son. 1 vol. 12 mo.. New. York:,. Harper§&, Brothers.—A 
yery excellent work, intended for school and family, It 
teaches, in a condensed form, the principles of rhetoric, 
criticism, eloquence, and oratory, as applied to both prose 
and poetry; and the whole is adapted to elocutionary in- 
struction. Not only the instructions, but the examples, are 
excellent... The volume is also handsomely illustrated. 

A School History of the United States, from the Discovery 
of America, to the Year 1870, By David B. Scott. 1 vol., 
12. mo.. New York: Harper @ Brothers.—A concise, yet 
well-written history, arranged in chapters and paragraphs, 
and with appropriate questions for the scholar to answer. 
Tie volume is illustrated. 

Mental Arithmetic. By John H. French, LL. D. 1 vol., 
16 mo, New Yorl:: Harper d Brothers—A very excellent 
little work, combining, as the title-page well says, a com- 
plete system of rapid computations with correct logic of the 
solution of problems, and the analyses of processes, 

Chris and Otho. By the authur of “Widow Goldsmith's 
Daughter.” 1 vol., 12 mo, New York: Carleton—Those 
who were interested in “Widow Goldsmith's Daughter,” 
will be glad to see this book, not only because it is a sequel 
to the former, but’ because it has even more merit. 

Springdale Stories. 6 vol.,16 mo. Illustrated. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard.—A capital series for children. The titles 
of the stories are, “Nettie’s Trial,” “ Adela,” “Herbert,” 
“Erie,” “Ennisfellen,” and “Johnstone's Farm.” Each 
volume is prettily bound in red cloth. 

Margaret. By Syltester Judd. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers.—A new edition of, perhaps, the most re- 
markable novels ever written by an American, It is one of 
the very few that have survived for twenty years. A very 
neat volume. 

Light at Eventide. By the author of “Echoes from Home,” 
etc. 1 vol.,.12 mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—A compilation 
of choice religious hymns and poems, embracing the writings 
of eminent Christians of all denominations. The volume is 
printed very elegantly. 

The Heir Expectant. By the author of “Raymond's 
Heroine.” 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: Harper & Brothers— 
A cheap edition of one of the latest and best of the English 
novels. The story is very effective. 

Estelle Russell. By the author of “ The Private Life of 
Galileo.” 1 vol.,8 vo, Harper & Brothers.—A novel by a 
new writer, that we can most heartily recommend. It has 
some powerful writing. A cheap edition. 

Monsieur Sylvestre. By George Sand. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers—Another of the novels ‘of this 
great artist. The translation is by Francis George Shaw. 
The type and paper ofthis edition are unexceptionable. 

Lighthouses and Lightships. By W. H. Davenport Adams. 
1 vol., 12 mo. New York: C. Scribner @ Co—Another of 
that.valuable series, the “Illustrated Library of Wonders.” 
The text and engravings are both excellent. 

Tom Brown at Ozford. By the author of “Tom, Brown's 
School Days.” 1 vol.,.8 vo. New York; Harper & Brothers.— 
A very neat edition, in double-column octavo, illustrated, 
of a very popular book. It is bound in paper covers, 

The Scapegoat, A Novel. 1 vol. 12mo, Philada: J. B. 
Lippincott @ Co,—This would be a good novel, if it was not 
written in such a slangy style. The,story is one of London 
fashionable life. A handsome volume. 

Little Polke Astray. By Sylwie May. 1 vol.,16 mo. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard.—A nice volume for.a Christmas or New- 
Year's gift fora child. 

Ginger-Snaps., By Fanny Fern. '1 vol.,12'mo, New York: 
Carleton.—A: collection of ‘short, fugitive essays, very con- 
venient for reading in steamboat, or car. 
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OUR: ABRM-CHAIR. 

Ovtwions or Tak Patss.— Ay niany persons will ste this 
tiumber, who have never taken’ “Peterson,” we think it may 
not Ue out of place to let them ‘know what is thotight of the 
Magizine. For this’ purpose we quote a few notices of the 
press,’ ‘The New Paltz (N. J.) Times, for exampte,’stlys 


“Peterson's Magazind is universally conceded by the Ladies 


to be the best fashion atid literary publication ih the world.” 
The Friend of Temperandé skys :—“ It is the best and cheapest 
of the lady’s books. The ¢blored fashion-plates are superb.” 
The Corinth News says:—“It is running over with original 
stories and poctry, to say nothing of engravings, fashion- 
plates, patterns in embroidery, etc., ete. Bverything; in a 
word, ia,first-rate.” The Poughkeepsie (N: Y.) Press says:— 
“Long a favorite with the ladies everywhere, Peterson's is 
in no danger of successful rivalry; it is acknowledged as 
the leading periodical of, its: ,class.”, The Bellevue. (0.) 
Gazette says:—“ It gives more for the money, and of a better 
quality, than any other lady’s book. Every lady ought te 
take it.” The Weston (Mo,) Landmark says:—“ The ladies 
all agree that this Magazine. has no superi It is always 
fresh, sparkling, and brilliant, replete with matters of interest 
and uSefulness, and an indispensable visitor at every fireside, 
Its corps of contributors comprise the most talented maga, 
zino-writers in the country.” We might quote hundreds of 
sitiilar unbiased notices, But these, with a few we give else- 
where, are quite enough to prove that this Magazine is 
all that we claim’ it is. ‘Try it for one year and judgo for 
yourself. 


“Sreatine From Op | Neprouxe.”=-The patent method by 
which Carrageen or Irish Moss is converted into Sea-Moss 
Farine, is a very laborious and complicated one; The ‘raw 
material is first deprived of its bitterness by repeated wash- 
ings. It is then carefully picked over by hand/and désio- 
cated—in other words, deprived of all.moist ~after which 
it is passed through a series of mills and other apparatus, by. 
which it is cleansed from every impurity, and pulverized 
and concentrated, without being robbed of. its refreshing 
ocean flavor, Having been thus manipulated and put up in 
convenient packages, it is ready for conversion into, such 
Blanc Mange, Puddings, Creams, Gruels, Cream Pies, Soups, 
Sauces, etc,, a8 aré not producible with any other material, 
however expensive. 








A Deserven Svocess.—We believe it is new conteded that 
the best reed-organs made are these of Mason & Hamlin. 
This firm has just done a very generous deed. They have 
given to the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, twenty of their best Cabinet Organs; for missionary 
uses. . The value of this donation. is between $4000.00 and 
$5000.00, We take particular pleasure in: recording ‘this 
muuificent gift. Men like Mason.) Hamlin’ deserve the 
success they have achieved, 


To, THe Lapres,—Mrs. Annie Tyndale, of Middleburgh, 
Neb., says:—“ It gives me pleasure to add. my testimony, to 
that of many others, as to the superiority of my Wheeler & 
Wilson Machine over all others with which I am acquainted, 
During the twelve years I have had it, it has traveled many 
thousands of iniles, accomplished a great deal of sewing, 
from thé finest linen cambric*to heavy broadcloth, and has 
uéver once been out of order.” ~ 

aL 

Waat Hussanné any PAraens Sxovtd Do—The People’s 
Press says :—“ Petersoti’s Magazine fdr Noveniber is ‘ahead 
of everybody ‘this mdnth, and is running over with original 
stories and poetry, to say nothing of the ehgravings, fashion- 
plates, patterns in embroidery, etc. -Tt ta Till of mintter 
interesting to the ladies,-and.at such # low price that every 
indulgent father and good husband would be. guilty of gross 
neglect should he fail to send for it.” 





Booxs von Juventies—Lee & Shepard, Boston, publish a 
great number of excellent books for the young. Among 
them are “The Little Maid :of Oxbow,” by May Mannering, 
“Charley and Eva Roberts’ Home in the West,” “ The Boys of 
Grand Pre School/’ by the author of “The Dodge Club,” 
and “The Pinks and the Blues,” by Rosa Abbott: They also 
issue the second series of “The Proverb Stories,” in three 
volumes, each volume giving a story complete. The titles 
of these tales are,“ A Wrong Confessed is Half Redressed,”’ 
“One Good Turn Deserves: Another,” and “Actions Speak 
Louder than Words.” All of these books are illustrated. 

, Braurivu. Sxow—This is a book of Elegant Poems: By 
John W. Watson. Price $1.25, It will be sent free of postage. 
The New York Times says:-—“ These. Poems possess more 
than ephemeral interest. They display a lively and pleasant 
fancy, many of the qualities of true pathos and genuine, 
hearty. sympathy with the joys and sorrows of humanity.” 
Turner & Co., Publishers, 808 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


Freeman &.Burr, Nos, 138 and 140 Fulton Street, New 
York, undertake to fill a want long felt by persons residing 
in the country. They make and forward clothing for gentle- 
men or lads, guaranteeing a fit, if their directions for measur- 
ing are followed. Their prices, too, are reasonable, If you 
want stylish garments, try them. 





BOUQUET MAKING. 

Att Bovquers designed to be carried in fthe hand should, 
#3 far as’ possible, accord with the color of the dress worn 
by the fair owner: Regarded simply as a' finish to a well- 
assorted toilet, a bouquet lends, in every'senso Of the word, 
a most pleasing effect. Well-intentioned persons, however, 
whio Gbrid té'a florist t6 provide a bouquet for presentation, 
Without’ Having previously ascertained thé shades of the 
costume likely to’ be worn by the recipient, are unwittingly 
liable fo ‘commit an’ éxtrembly embarrassing act’ of polite- 
ness. Admitting that flowérs are always beautiful, their 
béatity is never'a whit diminished by being selected with a 
View to harmonidus blending of color; and if this principle 
is disregarded, much of their intrinsic charm is necessarily 
lost. Year by yeur the judicious assortment of flowers is 
increasingly engaging the attention of first-rate gardeners. 
Well-arranged flower-beds are no longer the melange of all 
sorts of colérs'/it was formefly considered no violation of 
good. taste te permit them to be, Under: the improted 
system, every flower is planted in juxtapositi likely te 
enhance the floral effect of the whole. parterre viewed: at'a 
glance, and not in detail.. And this is just. what it .is desir- 
able should be observed in the act of putting together flowers 
to be carried in the hand. Inseparable from the toilet as 
such additions become, they should be constructed in har- 
mony with the, whole attire. 

Except, however,,in the case of bridal bouquets, the above 
consideration is usually; overlooked, Jt is generally under- 
stood that perfect whiteness is indispensable in all flowers 
wee for. bridal purposes, rendering jasmine; orange blos- 

m, gardenias, white carnations, Deytzia gracilis, and white 
siti amongst the flowers in most general use, The same 





- sttictiess’ of rile is ‘not absolutely necessary on occasions 


when’ & ‘widow marries a second time. Although white 
should doubtless then predominate, in the wedding bouquet 
a few flowers of delicate tint may be sparingly used. Amongst 
exotics the orchid class of plants, those tinted with pale mauve 
and blush rose, are most useffil for'such botiquets. Again, 
the style of flowers p the b t should have 
some analogy to the age of the Bide. Thus a bouquet com- 
posed of nothing but the orange flower in bud is the most 
appropriate for a young bride in her teens, whilst full-blown 
flowers are equally well fitted for a wearer of more mature 
age. 
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Birthday bouquets are always and are 
capable of conveying good wishes and sym meanings 
that could bé but ill-expressed by The most suitable 


Sowers to SSN A Sar naar tat those which are 
suggestive of Spring, Provided the season of the year 
admits of the idea betig carried out, our native flelds may 
be pressed into thé service with good effect for similar gifts 


dy tame eb 2 
eyed ve y 
month! the flowers that thay be most use- 


fully employed in perpen with others of choicer growth. 

Nor must other o ions be pressed over when the pre- 
sentation ef flowers is a tender remembrance. The house 
of.mourning, when all else suggestive of happiness produces 
discord, receives hopeful light through the gifts of friends 
who know how to weave consoling thoughts with nature’é 
emblems. Funeral gifts of flowers are in accordance witli 
the best feelings of the heart, and the revival of thé custom 
of offering flowers on these occasions is, happily, cousider- 
ably on the’ increase. Such gifts, whether in the form of 
bouquets or devices, as crosses or ths, should be sym- 
bolical—for the young of Innocence, and for the mature of 
years of Hope. In the former case, all thie flowers’ used for 
bridal bouquets are appropriate; ‘in the latter an admixturé 
of such flowers aii the heart's-case or pansy, the violet and 
passion-flower, are best adapted.’ The introduction of cypress, 
bay, and yew, should be reserved for outward and permanent 
funeral decorations. ‘The same rule should apply to the 
immortelle flowers, so intimately associated with cemetery 
ornaments. 

With the exception’ of the occasions above specified, 
bouquets are not generally required to convey ahy par 
ticular meaning, and may, therefore, be made up according 
to the taste of the donor. At the same time let me assure 
my readers that'the pleasure of similar gifts is greatly in- 
creased if good taste and skill be brought fo bear ‘upon thé 
work. In order to effect this very désitablé énd, some  reso- 
lution is needed to refuse the usé of flowers which, although 
beautiful and‘on the spot, are net likely to Biénil Well with 
the rest. Whatever the color.of.the leading flowers may be 
should decide.the question as to what others are to be Aniro- 
duced in the same bouquet, Roses, calccolarias, car 
picotees, geraniums, and others of manifold tints and kinds, 
may be safely nsed by themselves without the introduction 
of other flowers. The only relief such flowers need, to be in 
accordance with present fashion, is the free uge of well- 
assorted foliage. The now almost numberless-tinted leaves 
of the coleus and the geranium afford a grand resource, with 
very little assistance from brilliant-colored flowers, — 

The greater the number of flowers introduced in a bouquet, 
the more skill is necessary to secure a pleasing effect, Herein 
amateurs generally fail. They put in foo many colors, with- 
ont, having sufficient knowledge of the effect the random use 
of the materials is likely to produce, Flowers are apt to be 
selected simpiy for their odor, or their sentiment and form, 
without reference to the suitability of their shades in con- 
nection with the surrounding colors. 

The first thing to do when about to make up a bouquet is 
to decide what flowers shall be used ; and this decision should 
be arrived at after having rehearsed the effect—tried, so to 
speak, one shade against another—just as a lady assorts 
the colors of her apparel. . Those flowers which are .not in 
harmony should be rejected, 

As a general rule, flowers with a twig-like atom, are the 
best adapted for forming into bouquets, because they are 
less perishable, and bear the necessary use of wire without 
fading in an-untimely. manner... Soft-stemmed plants are 
more perishable; left without water, they fade qnickly, 
and shrink up if exposed to the heated atmosphere of a 








crowded room. The azalea and other shrub-like kinds of 


plants ‘are of the sort best suited to our purpose. Flowers 
‘of the above description seldom or never have long stems 





and in order to make use of them as separate flowers they 
must be. fastened on wires, which wires must be likewise 
fastened to some stalks of the required length. Geranium 
stalks are very useful for this purpose. In the absence of 
such help, a common new birch bropm will supply plenty 
of the. supple kind of efuff that is needed. Having passed 
wire through:every part of the flower that is likely to, fall 
to pieces, the flowers should be attached to additional stems 
of ;the required lengths, and the work of bouquet-making 
commenced.) The flowers which are to form the top of the 
bouquet may. be left on straight wired stems, but those 
which are to form the outside tiers must be bent out by the 
aid of the wire.to. the required shape, This cannot be easily 
done unless the flowers are fastened together in groups be- 
fore the. final act of putting them together. Those flowers 
which it is decided shall appear in close proximity should 
be previously fastened together, each flower having been 
first wired and fastened on a separate stem. 

Whenever foliage is introduced, all the leaves that are not 
intended to be seen should be stripped off. Any gaps that 
may ‘be apparent between the flowers .are best filled in with 
such growths as maidenhair-hair, ferns, points of myrtle- 
stems, and the like, As a finish, long blades of field, grasses 
in seed may be slipped in after the bouquet is eomplete. A 
slender stick. or small bundle of several stalks should be in 
the center of the bouquet, to wind the thread upon which 
fastens the flowers. Each flower, or group of flowers, should 
be wound on the stick separately. Amateurs mostly wind 
the flowers too near the top, leaving little room to expand 
the grouping. of flowers, and producing consequently a 
crushed appearance of the bloom. If the flowers are fastened 
separately to their wires, there is no need to wind them 
higher on the center stick than one-third of its full length, 
measured from the bottom of the stalks. 

Of all the tempting flowers to collect in a bouquet, roses 
are the most inviting, and at the same time the most difficult 
of management. I have had the pleasure lately, however, 
of observing how! artistically the difficulties may be over- 
come.’ The beuquet in question was of immense size, and 
the roses comparatively few ; but each was a specimen flower, 
and care had been taken not only to show the bloom, but the 
bad and foliage belonging te the rose. Every part of. the 
rose was wired, and where the leaves.and buds did not grow 
conveniently, they, had been made to appear to grow! by 
being fastened on wire. The spread of the bouquet was 
unusually great, and the wide gapes between the flowers had 
been filled:in with ferns of minute foliage, each branch of 
which had been spread by the use of pliers and wire to fill 
the spaces.. Altogether, for a massive bouquet, the studied 
lightness of effect was a triumph of art. 

Puffings ,of lace, tulle, or blond, are quite out of place 
round a beuquet, The best thing is drooping grasses or 
ferns. Ribbon grasses have been in great favor this season 
for the purpose; 

There are some very good paper backings made now for 
concealing the stalks of the.bouquet. Theseare made in a 
dome-like shape, and need no folding to make them circular. 
A handle, like that of an ordinary bouquet-holder, is.made 
of the same material, and does away with the necessity of 
any other covering. 








CHRISTMAS GAMES. 


Severat Wars or: Piayine Proverss.—As winter ap- 
proaches, and the long evenings set in, fireside games for 
the young people will become popular. There are many of 
these which are not only humorous, but really, in an im 
direct’ way, beneficial. “All work and no piay,” says thé bid 
‘proverb, “makes Jack a dull boy.” Judicious merriment im- 
proves the health, as well as makes home happier. Among 
the bést of these fireside games, is the game of Proverbs. 

The original game is: first send one of the party out of the 
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room ; you must select a proverb, letting each of the players 
take one of the words that compose it-in rotation; which 
word they must introduce into their reply to the qtestions 
put to’ them by the absentee on ‘his-return; and from these 
replies he must gttess the proverb chosen. The’newer ver- 
sion of this is what is called Shouting Proverbs ; it is ‘man- 
aged ‘in exactly the same’way, except that, instead of bring- 
ing in the word allotted to each player in reply to questions 
asked thém, they all shout their words simultaneously, pro- 
ducing, certainly, a: most discordant noise, and making it, 
moreover, very difficult for the person on whom the duty 
falls to fi at what the proverb’ is, unless he happens by 
goo? #0 catch a leading word of one which is quite 
’ him. If not, his only chance is to fix his atten- 
sne of the speakers and try to'catch the word spoken 
1; should hie, however, fail to make the proverb out 
st has been shouted three times, he must pay any for- 
the rest of the company may suggést. Near akin to 
ais is the Fumily Sneeze, where each player takes a syl- 
lable such as hish, hesh, hosh, hash, screaming them at the 
top of their voices all together, the result being as loud and 
deafening, yet withal as natural # sneeze as possible. 
Another way of playing Proverbs—or instead of a pro- 
verb you may in this game substitute a well-known’ verse 
of poetry—is for the proverb or verse to be spelt out, each 
playet taking letter as it comes, instead of a word, and 
every sentence must begin with the letter which the speaker 
has appropriated. In this game it is not necessary for the 
player on whom the duty of guessing the verse or proverb 
to ask questions at all, although he may do So if he 
thinks it will help him, in which case the person addressed 
must commence his reply with the Tetter that has been 
allotted to him, otherwise this letter must be brought in in 
general conversation as soon as he who has to gens the 
verse or proverb makes his — 








HORTICULTURAL. . 

Wrxvow-Garpenine.—Nothing adds more to the beauty 
or attraction of a room, than the presence of flowers in the 
windows, whether in bouquets or growing in pots: We have 
seen plain little sitting-rooms made absolutely beautiful by 
means of a few choice flowers in-pots in the windows. 

A few hints is all that is essential to enable any person to 
rear the most beautiful flowers. . Inexperienced persons 
should begin with a few plants of easy culture, such as hya- 
cinths, roses, petunias, geraniums, fuchsias, and the “segar- 
plant,”—Cuphea platycentra The latter is a lovely little 
plant, about six inches in height. The flowers are white, 
scarlet, and purplish-black, and the foliage is small and 
neat. This exquisite little plant often blooms when not 
more than an ineh in height, looking like blossoms stuck 
in the soil. 

The calla-lily (Richardia ithopica,) and Chinese Prim- 
rose, (Primula preniteus,) are also plants of easy culture in 
the house, the former needing no care beyond ‘sufficient 
moisture with tepid water. The latter is especially adapted 
for window-gardening, blooming freely from December to 
May. “The colors are red, whife; crimson, and their com- 
bination of shades. 

Any good garden-soil will do well for potting in: but it 
is better enriched with a little cow-stable manure, Set pots 
in a warm, sunny' window, on the south ‘side of the house, 
if any there be in your cottage, and apply water sparingly 
or freely, as the species of plant i bering that 
some plants need a great deal of wilter to sutate thoes, 
while others but very little. 

Plants should not.be kept too warm during this cold, hard, 
freezing month, as is often the case with inexperienced 
florists. Keep the room in as regular a degree of heat as 
possible, and you will be compensated by a grand addition 
of domestic beauty and comfort. 








“OUR “NEW COOK-BOOK. 
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SOURS, 
-Wash a fine, large ¢ icken, put it ina pot 
and cover ‘it with water witha little salt. Pick and wash twa’ 
ch of sweet herbs, washed, and 
ps, and a ti tle celery ent fine, 


mS Leal it beging to boil. When 





, of ‘parsley, finely 
, and then serve it. Season 
with pepper and salt to the taste. Serve the chicken with 
drawn butter. Some like allspice in this soup. If you 
should like it, add a teaspoonful of the whole gra/ns, 
Noodles or dumplings may be substituted in Place of the 
rice. The dumplings are made with a teaspoonful of butter, 
two of flour, and water enough to form a soft dough, Take 
a teaspoonful of the dough and drop into the boiling soup, 
Let them boil a few minutes. Pearl barley may be used in- 
stead of rice, ‘ ; 

Lamb-Soup.—Take a” peck and breast of lamb, wash it, 
and to each pound of meat add a quart of water, and a tea- 
spoonful of salt. Pare and slice two onions, two carrots, 
four turnips, two or three potatoes, and a bunch of eweet 
herbs. Add all these to the meat after it has boiled one 
hour. If in the proper season, add three op four tomatoes, 
or half a dozen ochras. When the vegetables are done, take 
ont the meat, and add some flour mixed to a smooth paste 
with a little water. Noodles or dumplings may be added, 
as for beef-soup. Some thicken lamb-goup with a little rice 
put in the pot with the lamb. 

To Make Noodles for Soup.—Beat up an.egg, and to it add 
as much flour as will make a yery stiff dough. Roll it out 
in a thin sheet, flour it, and roll it up closely, as you would 
do a sheet of paper, Then, with. a sharp knife, cut it in shav- 
ings about like cabbage for slaw ; flour these euttings to pre- 
vent them from adhering to each other, andadd them to your 
soup whilst it is boiling, Let them boil ten minutes. 


OYSTERS. 

Oyster- Fritters —Drain the oysters and wipe them dry; 
season them with salt, if they ate not salt enough; make a 
batter in the proportion of a pint of milk to three eggs, and 
flour to thicken it; beat the yolks till they aré Very thick, 
stir in the milk and as much ‘flotir as will make a batter, 
but not a very thick one; add a pinch of salt; beat the whole 
very hard; whisk the whites to a stiff, dry froth, and stir 
them in gently at the last. Put a small spoonful of the 
batter in & pan of boiling lard, then lay an oyster on the 
top, and over this put a little more batter; when they are 
brown on both sides, put them on a dish, and sénd them to 
the table hot. 

Scalloped-Oysters.—Drain your oysters, and season them 
with salt and Cayenne pepper ; crumb some stale bread, and 
season it with salt and pepper. To each gill df the bread- 
crumbs add one hard-boiled egg, finely chopped; butter a 
deep dish, strew in a layer of egg and crumbs, then a layer 
of the oystérs, with some lumps of butter ‘oh’ them, then 
more crumbs, and so on till dll are in. “Put a cover of crumbs 
on the top. Bake this in a tolerably quick oven, and serve 
it hot. 

Oyster-Omelet.—Beat four eggs very light. Cut the hard 
part out of eight or a dozen oysters, according to their size, 
wipe them dry, and cut them tp in smal! pieces, stir them 
into the beaten egg and fry them*in‘hot bitter. When the 
under side is brown, sprinkle ‘a little salt and’ pepper over 
the top, and fold one-half over the other. wever turn an 
omelet, as it makes it heavy. 


MEATS. 


Veal’ Pot-Pée,—Cut. up some veal, the best part of. the neck 
is preferable to any other, wash and season it with pepper 
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and salt; lime, the sides of your pot with paste, put in the 
yYeal, with some pieces of paste rolled out and,cut in squares; 
cat up some pieces of butter rolled in flour, and add to it; 
pour in as much water as will cover it,and Jay a,sheet of 
paste on the top, leaving au. opening in the center ;, put the 
lid on the pot and, put it, aver a, modergte, fire, let it,cook 
slowly till the meat is done; place the soft crust on a dish, 
then put the meat over it, and onthe top lay the hard crust, 
with the brown.side up. Serve the gravy in a boat, To have 
the crust of a pot-pie brown, set the pot on a few coals be- 
fore the fire, and turn it frequently, 

French Stew.—Cut up one pound.of beef in small pieces 
about an inch square; pare and slice six onions; pute layer 
of the meat and a layer of the onions in a stew-pan, with 
salt gnd pepper, and @ little flour alternately till all is in, 
and add half a teacupfuliof water; coverit closely and set it 
on a.slow fire to stews when about half done, if the gravy 
seems too thin, add.one ounce of butter rolled in flour; but 
if it should be thick cnough, add the butter without the 
flour. When tomatoes are in season, two tomatoes may be 
cut in small pieces and stewed with the meat. Cold beef 
may be cooked-in the same manner.» . 

Smothered Steak.—Take one dozen large pa boil them 
in very little water until they are tender. Pound and wash 
a beef-steak, season it with pepper and salt, put it in a pan 
with some hot beef-dripping, and fry it till it isdone. Take 
it out, put it on a,dish, where it will keep hot. Then, 
when the onions are soft, drain and mash them in the pan 
with the steak-gravy, and add pepper and salt to taste. Put 
it on the fire, and as soon as it is,hot, pour it over the steak 
and serve it. 

Beef Stewed with Onions.—Cut some tender. beef in small 
pieces, and season it with pypper and salt ; slice some onions 
and add to it, with water engugh in the stew-pan to make 
a gravy; let it stew slowly till the beef is thoroughly done, 
then add some pieces.of butter rolled-in flour to make a rich 
gravy. Cold beef may be done in the same way, only the 
onions must be stewed first and,the meat added. If the 
water should stew away too much, put in a little more. 

Lamb Stewed with Onions.—This is a French dish, Peel 
some onions, cut them in slices, and put them in a stew-pan ; 
cut off the ends of the chops, ponnd them, and lay them in 
with the onions and some pepper and salt, Put in as much 
water as will cook them; let them stew slowly till they are 
tender, then add a piece of butter rolled in flour to thicken 
the gravy, 

Mutton Dressed Like Venison. —Hang a leg of mutton and 
let it freeze, Then cut,from it slices about a quarter of an 
inch thick; cook them, at the table ina chafing dish with 
butter and currant-jelly, and salt and pepper to the taste. 


DESSERTS. 

Farmer's Apple-Pudding.—Stew some tender apples ; if the 
apples are juicy they will require very little water to cook 
them ; add to one pound of the mashed apple, whilst it is 
hot, a quarter of & pound of butter, and sagar to taste. Beat 
four eggs and stir in when the apple is cold. Butter the 
bottom and sides of a deep pudding-dish, strew it very thickly 
with bread-crumbs, put’in the mixture, and strew bread- 
crumbs plentifully over the top. Set it in a tolerably hot 
oven, and when baked, sift sugar over. This is good with a 
glass of rich milk. 





FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

Fia. 1.—WALkinG-Dress op Frye Biack Veiverzen.—The 
lower-skirt is perfectly plain; the upper-skirt, is trimmed 
with a row of large buttons down the back, and a narrow 
band of mink fur; this skirt is looped up high on the hips. 
Tight waist, with wide flowing sleeves with fur. 

Fie. 1.—Eventne-Dress oF Mauve SILK.—An apron front 
of fipe white muslin is trimmed with a box-plaited ruflle 








of the same; another ruffle: passes down the sides and around 
the long train of mauve silk. Low waist, pointed back and 
front, with a cape of plaited muslin, which is triummed with 
adarge magve pansy on the riglit side, and a knot of ribbon 
in front; the cape comes down ‘behind in a small bas¢ue, 
Small pansies in the hair. 

Fic. m.—Bati-Dress. or Warts Six, trimmed down the 
front and at the sides with white lace; around the bottom 
of the skirt is a puffing of organdy, with a narrow standing- 
up heading. The dress is caught at the sides with great 
branches of white roses; a similar ornament is at the back. 
Low waist with a berthe formed of white lace. Long, white 
ostrich plume, and a white aigrette and white rose in the 
hair. If a veil was worn in the place of the plume and 
aigrette, this would answer for a weilding-dress. 

Fig. 1v.—Hovsr-Dress or Wine-CoLorep CASHMERE,—The 
short. under-skirt is trimmed with a festooned flounce scal- 
loped and bound with black silk; a piping of black silk, 
passing through rings of black silk piping, is put on a little 
below the upper edge of the flounce. The upper-skirt, waist, 
and sleeves, are trimmed to correspond with the skirt. 

Fie. v—Watxine-Dress or Darx-Green.—The petticoat 
is of dark-green silk, with a deep, full-plaited flounce; the 
deep casaque is of dark-green cloth, trimmed with a band of 
bluck Astracan and a row of black velvet buttons. The 
waist and sleeves are tight, and trimmed with Astracan. 
Astracan muff. Hat of black velvet, trimmed with small 
black ostrich plumes falling toward the front, and a quill- 
ing of green ribbon. 

Fic. vi.—Suit or PLuM-CoLoRED KERSEYMERE FOR A Boy.— 
The trousers are gathered in at the knee, and the blouse 
fastened at the waist with a leather belt. The sleeves and 
front of the blouse have revers of black velvet. 

Fie. vi.—Low-Neckep Eventne-Dress, Mabe or Matze- 
Cooney Gauze, worn over a slip of the same color. Tho 
skirt is trimmed with three flounces, which pass all the way 
round, and by seven other flounces at the back, the front of 
the dress being made quite plain, and trimmed with five 
rows of narrow, blatk lace, separated by rows of black vel- 
vet; this trimming terminates in rosettes at the sides. 
Waist trimmed to correspond with the skirt. 

Fic. vut.—Hies-Neckep Evcnine-Dress, Maps or WHITE 
Mus.in.—The skirt is trimmed with a deep flounce of open 
embroidery, put on over a flounce of blue silk ; a quilling of 
blue ribbon heads this embroidery. The tunic, sleeves, and 
‘waist, correspond with. the. lower-skirt in trimming, except 
that the ribbon is festooned above the flounce on the upper- 
skirt. instead of quilled. A large bow at the waist, and 
double bows and ends at the bottom and back of the tunic, 
complete this beautiful costume. 

Fig, 1x.—Tase Errrick Sxaw. Costume.—This is a cos- 
tume made of the now fashionable woolen shawls, These 
shawls 4re manufactured of all shades of gray, and are trim- 
med with a border of either a lighter or darker shade of the 
same color, and with fringe to match the border. The cos- 
tume consists of a skirt, tunic, and short paletot. This con- 
version of shawls into dress-suits is quite a new idea, but it 
is becoming very popular. It will take two shawls to make 
the complete suit, consisting of under-skirt, tunic, and pale- 
tot. One shawl will make the tunic and paletot, and most 
ladies will wear the costume in this way, using an old skirt 
beneath, which makes the dress a very economical one. 
The shawls, can be bought from six dollars up to twelve. or 
even fifteen doliars, according to style and quality. Plaid 
shawls, which somemuse for these dresses, can be bought for 
ten dollars and apward. 

Fig. x.—Water-Proor Costume, made of water-proof 
tweed, the very thing for stormy weather. This tweed 
can be bought in several shades ‘and colors: the border 
that ornaments the ‘costume is woven in the tweed, Gray, 
however, isthe principal color. One side is fringed at front 
of this material, This suit, like the former, consists of a 
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short paletot. The material can be bought 

o dollars and twenty-five cents to two dollars and 
fifty. cents a yard. But it is very wide, so that it:willitake 
are cig et ahr ye RR a ht 
make, 





GENERAL ReMARKS.—Nothing decidedly new has appeared, 
in the. way of fashions, since we last described them in our 
November number. But the stores are full of pretty dresses, 
and the milliners’ shops.of lovely bonnets and hats. 

In Corors, the new, dark, almost invisible: greens, ' blnes‘ 
browns, and plum-colors, are very popular; they are ser- 
viceable, and a change from the black so long worn. The 
newest color is a rich red, which is called Prussian crimson. 

Unper-Sairts for short dresses touch the floor, except 
just in front, a pretty but untidy fashion, really less cleanly 
than a longer skirt, where the facing (which can be re- 
newed) takes the soil. These under-skirts are between three 
yards and a half and three yards and three-quarters wide ; 
the front width is but slightly gored, the side width much 
gored, and the two back widths not gored at all, but gath- 


ered as full as possible. The trimming of ‘these skirts may, ) 


of course, suit the taste of the wearer. 

Tue Urren-Sxirt is usually puffed up on the hips, and at 
the back, and falls low on the under-skirt behind. « But the 
modes of looping a skirt are as various as the. styles of trim- 
-ming or of making the waist. ‘All styles that are becoming 
are fashionable, and a lady may appear with or without 
crinoline, with a long, tight-fitting or half-fitting basque, or 
a loose, short jacket, with trimmings of flourices, or ruffies, 
or lace, or fringe; with a. body with basques: or: without 
basques; in short, so the general form of the costume is pre- 
served, the details may be what one pleases. 

Tae Basque is so much newer than the sash and belt so 
long worn, that it is very popular; the basque may be either 
long or short, open at the sides, or the back, or not open at 
all. Some of the newest of Worth’s dresses have points in 
front, with. a bow of the dress material at the back; others 
have a long, soft point at the back, withia belt going from 
the seams under the arms, and fastened with a bow in front. 

Fainae is very much used, especially on upper-skirts;! for 
cashmere this is very pretty and suitable, giving a richness 
to the dress, which makes it rival a silk costume: We must 
state, however, that handsome silk fringe is expensive. 

Patzrors, Casaques, Erc., follow the style of the skirts. 
They must be cut with a good deal of spring'to fall easily 
over the large puffed skirts now worn; but there is-other- 
wise no artistic rule, any one may follow her own fancy as 
to wearing her paletot tight or half-loose, having it much 
or plainly trimmed, with tight or loose sleéves, etc. 

Bonnets have decidedly changed since last spring, the 
gipsy (as we have before statcd) being now thé newest and 
most. popular shape. These bonnets have decided fronts, 
which are not becoming: to all faces, and they require that 
the front hair should be rolled up from the face, or a good 
deal frizzed, in order to fill up the space between the fere- 
head and top of the bonnet. Some persons, who do not like 
their hair in either of ‘these styles, fill up the open’ space 
with a quilling of blond lace. 

Appiique Emsrorery, done by hand, will be much worn. 
This elegant trimming may be used for many purposes. 
Jackets of black cloth, or cashmere, embroidered-in- many 





colors, ‘are both dlegant and useful. This embroidery has 
ry oat. hea on opera-cloaks, morning-dresses, end 
eprons. 

et: oe ighhal ind Weasel’ ‘italty else blthaW’ bhive ‘re: 
cently been introduced; they are made of feathers from the 
Blackbotk, pheasant, pencockt, und various fancy birds. These 
muffs are light and warm: || - 

Tue Wawa Teirsab, tm'thie wily of Rsicy articles, are cated 


3 “floral jewels:”' They consist of brooches. éar-rings, and 


other thinkets, int endless verieties ‘of shape and color. The 
floral designs are original and very graceful. It is the thing 
to wear these novel ornaments to match in color with the 
costaumé worn with them. 

' $ASHRS are very much reduced in size; the new Grecian 
cestus promises to: ‘supersede them for evening wear. -This 
newly-invented céstus isa richly-gilt ribbon, adapted to the 
figure with faultless accuracy, which; by means of an ¢n+ 
tirely novel fastening, enables the wearer to regulate the 
‘size to the greatest nivety. 


) 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

"Fie, 1—Boy's Cosrume o¥ Gray Kersermerz.—The short 
trousers and the jacket are trimmed with wide, black silk 
braid. Gray felt hat, with black velvet band. 

Fig. 1t.—LitrLe Grku's Dress or Popry-CoLorep Poriin.— 
The skirt has‘a full-plaited flounce at the bottom, with three 
scant flounces above, with a tab trimming of velvet ribbon 
of the color of thé dress put on each flounce; the waist is 
half-high at the back and low in front over a plaited chemi- 
sette, and is trimmed, with the basque, like the flounces. 
Short poplin sleeves, with white muslin long sleeves. ‘White 
felt hat, turned up at the side with an ostrich plume and‘ 
bow of poppy-colored velvet; band of the velvet around the 
hat. 

Fre. mir—Lrrtiz ‘ Bor’s Surr or Vroter-Cotorep Casr- 
mere.—The skirt very fully plaited, and has a plain space 
in front, trimmed with black military cord; a band of the 
same passes around the waist; the body has reters, which 
open over a shirt front, and with the sleeves, is trimmed 
with the military’ braid. 

Fig. 1v—A Youne Graw’s Dress oF Bivz Casumere.—Thb 
skirt is trimmed with bands of the cashmere, headed by uy- 
right plaitings of the sdme; the body has a coat-basque at 
the bavk, a sailor collar, and rather wide sleeves, all trim- 
med to correspond with the skirt. Gray felt hat and plume, 
"Ria, v.—Dress Or Waite ALPaca For A SMALL CHILD.— 
The skirt is trimmed with two bands of ‘blue silk; sash and 
‘bow of blue silk around the waist; short sleeves, with a blue 
silk quilting’ edged with lace at the bottom. 

We also give, on the same page with the above, engrav- 
ings of a little girl’s dress, (front and back,) which is both 
new and pretty. ,Also, on another. page, five different styles 
of dressing the hair for young girls. Also, on the same 
page with these, two engravings of pique boots for infants. 
These boots are made of white pique, and are ornamented 
with button-hole festoons worked with French embroidery 
cotton or with white braid. They fasten in front with 
cotton buttons, These pretty things can be made at home, 
in a few hours, and at a very inconsiderable cost. 

We also give, in “Our Every-Day Dresses,” some further 
engravings of children’s costumes, with descriptions how to 
make them,-besides -hints-on materials, etc., etc. 


ra 





NOTICE. 

Si helen Wall ‘ls eine 6 dap peel 
for women's and. children’s dresses, cloaks, etc., etc. ; in short, 
of everything needed in that way, and the prices for whi. 
we will furnish them, post-paid. These prices will be so low 
that they will come within the reach af everybody. 

















ADVERTISEMENTS. 








BRAND BLACK ALPACAS! 


This Brand of ALPACA, on account of its fineness of 
cloth and richness of celor,has become the Standard 
Alpaca now used in the United 8 tates. 

These Goods are ep Mea aha for the Fall and 
Winter wear, being the richest and pare Shade of 
fast black, and made of the. very finest material, 


soe ore . : : ¥ "to 405 ALPACAS ever 
sold in this country, an kee onte most fashion- 
able and economical 


brics worn, 

These Goods are sold by most of the 
leading Retaii Goods p+ Sonor v8 ies il tne 
leading cities and towns throughout ip ar States. 

4—- Purchasers wilt bs - these Goods 
ticket is attached to each pi ece Angers 4 a ‘plotare 
of the Buffalo, precisely like 

WM. L PEAKE & 8 & OO,, 
46, 48 and 50 White St., New York. 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States, 





‘THE MSI! POPULARITY OF 


& CO'S. 
T SOAPS 


Is simply due to their excellence, They are conscien- 
tiously made of the best and purest pestuchate, and are 
always what they claim to be. 

Sold by Druggists and First-class Grocers. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 


GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
Send for Price List, and a Club Ferm will accompany it, 
with full directions, making a large saving to consumers 
and remunerative to club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA (0, 


81 and 88 Vesey Street, 


ae a 


LGATE 


TO! EET$ 











P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 
A DAY! 40 new articles for agents. Samples 
9 sent free, . B, SHAW, Alfred, Me. 








PERKINS & HOUSHS PATENT — 
NON-EXPLOSIVE 
METALLIC KEROSENE LAMP 


Ys absolutely zple on or breaki 
buins pang Oo wba fem or eo es more a 
as The 
3 
3 is 8 produced, by any by say othe: stars pai ‘y oe 
* Si is a techie tore cond gives a beiter light 
on‘ is more economical fan oy, ay other ser Lome ihe use.” 
—W. H. Wells. Sup't of. 
pode ie ieantoa crus saris a 
Bord by Canva: on thle 
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veryw re Ge for oon bey 
cureomery wy Cleveland, 0.. or 42 Barclay 
eet, New Tork Prise where you saw this, 








Woodward's National Architect 

000 WORKING DRAWINGS 
vee Dollars, (post paid.) 

GEO. E. WOODWARD, 
Publisher, 191 Broadway, N.Y. 

New-Priced Catalogue oP alt books 
- om dechtecture, Agriculture and 
Field. Sports, mailed free, 


vers, ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ ~— inp. 


Bas BSAPOLIO 


hae sith 
Is BETTER and CHEAPER than SOAP. 


Cleans windows, scours knives and table ware, removes 
stains and rust, and is the very best thing ever used for 
i aeae house cleaning. For sale by all good Grocery and 

Stores, 


AGENTS WANTED (MALE OR FEMALE,) FOR THE 


“EMINENT WOMEN OF THE AGE.” 


000 ALREADY SOLD. 
Address 8, M. BETTS 


O ot ve 
D YEAST > 


RS) 














“BOWDER” 
TRY !T, SOLD BY GROCERS 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 








Geo. A. Prince & Co.'s 


SOE ONS pill will be delivered in any 
vr the United States reached by Ex- 
an (where they have no Agent), free of 
arge, on — t of list price. 
Send for Price iets and Ci 
Address, GEO. A, PRINCE & CO., 
Buffalo, N. ¥. 
or GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 
Chicago, Ti. 


EVERY MOTHER 


Should read and have for constant reference that much- 
needed manual for the family, Maternity, by Dr. T. 8. 
Verpi, of Washington, D.C. It isa complete treatise on 

Motherhood, treating rai any, 08 cy, Labor, the Nursing 
and Rearing of Infants, the Diseases of Children, the Caze 
and Education of Youth. Reflections on Marriage. Em- 
phatically and ty the ‘Metical, commended by Distinguished 
Physicians, and ical, Religious and Secular 
Press. 


Circulars sent on grolicntons or, Book sent free by 
mail on receipt of price, $2.26. 
4d. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39. Park Row, New York. 


GREAT ER !}—HORACE WATERS, 481 
A will dispose of ONE HUNDRED 
PIANOS, MELODEONS. and ORGANS, of first-class 
makers, AT EXTREMELY LOW FRICES FOR CASH, DURING THE 
HOLIDAYS, or will take from $5 to $20 monthly until paid; 

the same to let, and the rent money applied if purchased. 


Now in - 
one and 
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Send stamp to MILTON: BRADLEY & 00., eld, 
Mass., for Catalogue of Home Amusements ; pment 
for Catalogue and sample copy of Work aNp Piay, the 
only Magazine of Home Amusements, 


A SUITABLE CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
FOR OLD OR YOUNG. ‘. 
An Instructive and a Way to discern the Wonders 


Send to the andetsign ed for 








CRAIGS PATENT MICROSCOPE. 


With Peo Mauntsd Guise’ $3.00 
Put up in a neat box, with full directions for using it 
pasted on the cover. Address, 
A. B, CARLTON. 
Lock Box 41, Elizabeth, WN. J. 


CABINET ORGANS. 


Wew Improvements! 
Reduced Prices! 


The Mason & Hamlin Co, have 
the’ pleasure of announcing this month, several NEW 
STYLES of CABINET ORGANS, containing the IM- 
PORTANT IMPROVEMENTS for which patents were 
granted themin June and August last, These instru- 
ments surpass everything before produced in rich and 
beautiful qualities of tone, dnd general éxcellence. The 
form of the instrument is also rendered more graceful and 
attractive. 

They also-announce a further REDUCTION of PRICES 
this season on many leading styles, rendered possible by 
increased facilities for manufactare. 

The Cabinet Organs ot this Company are of such uni- 
versal reputation that few will need further assurance 
that they are the best*instruments of their class made, in 
Europe or America. 

Auew ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with full infor- 
ination is ready, and will be sent, post paid, to any one 
wending his address to the MASON & HAMLIN. ORGAN 
CO., 154 Tremont Street, Boston, or 596 Broadway, New 


York. 











Agents! Read This! 


Weta t PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 


R WEEK and or allow a commig- 


sion to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
Address, M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
Advertise Your Business 


WM. J. CARLTON’S 


LIST or 30 MAGAZINES. 


CIRCULATION 1,200,000, 
FIFTEEN. DOLLARS PER LINE. 


BOSTON 





Atlantic Monthly. ’ 
Ballou’s Monthly Magazine. 
Living Age. 

Our Young; Folks. 

Oliver. Optic’s Magazine. 
Merry's Museum, 
Schoolmate. 

Narsery.’ 





NEW YORK......:,..i..:....Hatpér’s Monthly. 


Galaxy. 
Putnam's Magazine. 
* Eclectic. 
Herald of Health. 
Phrenological Journal. 
Frank Leslie's Lady’s Magazine. 
hp, t's M: gs i 
Riverside Magazine. 
Guide to Holiness. 
Educational Monthly. 
NEWBURGH Wood’s M. i 
PHILADELPHIA..+......4.Peterson's Ladies’ Magazine, 
Godey'’s Lady's Book. j 
Lady’s Friend. 
Home Magazine. 
Our Schoolday Visitor. 
Children’s Hour. 
.-Ladies’ Repository. 
Golden Hours. 4 








CINCINNATI ......0000 0000 


CHICAGO. ....0:.:.s00+05++00s--Dittle Corporal. 
BALTIMORE.............+- , New Eclectic, 
Send for Circular. Address 


WM, J. CARLTON, 39 Park Row, N. Y. 

































At last the profession is alive to the folly of 
prostrating nature in the effort to subdue disease. 
That delicious saline tonic and cathartic, T AR- 
RANT'’S- EFFERVESCENT SELTZER 
APERIENT—Heaven’s own medicine, as it has 
bubbled since the creation from Nature’s labora- 
tory—is displacing all the nauseous and debilita- 
ting purgatives of the old school, and every- 
where dyspepsia, liver complaint, rheumatism, and 
all ordinary complaints of the stomach, kidneys 
and bowels are yielding to its benign operation. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Medical Superstitions Dissipated, 





MO Mo vy 
MACHI 


ASE Amenican Wilrria. MA 


7 ADTES VISITING ¢ CARDS elegantly printed 
from Latest Style 25 for 50 cts., post-paid. 
E. BENJ. CHICKERING, ty RR ILLrno1s, 


) THEA-NECTAR 


Is A PURE 


CHINESE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 




























Are received only by 


WM. J. CARLTON, 
ADVERTISING AGENT, 39 39 Park ) Pade Sy New York. 
To whom all orders should 








No discovery of the present age has equalled shat of 
Carpoiic Acip; and it is doubtful whether the full mea- 
sure of its usefulness has-been even yet ascertained. It is 
rapidly growing into public favor. The farmer uses it in 
his fields and gardens. Surgeons use it in hospitals as a 
disenfectant and purifying agent, and as a valuable assist- 
ant in the healing of wounds, The careful housewife uses 
it to exterminate the vermin that nothing else seems so 
effectually to destroy. And finally the Great Public use 
it in the preparation so widely and favorably known as— 


CARBOLIO SALVE. 

When it was first preparsd and offered to the public, if 
any doubts existed as to te favor of its reception, they 
were soon dispelled by such angie Se attestations to its 
worth as appear in the follow: 

EaGievritz, Penn., July 24, 1870. 

Mr. Henry: Please find enclosed seventy-five cents for 
your Carbolic Salve. I sent for a box of it some time ago, 
and I think it avery good salve. Send two boxes by mail 
immediately. G. W. SPANGLER, 


From Geo. B. Lincoln, Bog. tate President of the Board of 


New York, Dec. 22, 1869. 
FS : Jeux F. Henny—Dear Sir: Your Carbolic Salve, a 
package of which you were kind enough to hand me with 
a schedule of the ingredients that constitute it, proves AN 
EXCELLENT ARTICLE, and I thank you for it, There seems 
no end to the uses to which the remarkable article known 
as Carbolic Acid can be a) meet) and this is another evi- 
dence of the great value of its discovery. 
Yours truly, Geo. B, Lincoiy,. 


PRICE 25c. PER BOX. 8OLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
JOHN F. HENRY, 


SOLE PROPRIETOR, 
_ No. 8 College Place, N. Y. 








A WEEK paid agents in a new 
business. Address Saco Novelty Co., Saco, Me. 


0 A MONTH with Stencil and Key Check Dies. 
95 |. Don’t fail to secure Circular and Samples, free. 
Address 8. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 


LIVE SONCS. 


Eace Sone nas A PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT, Price Five 
CENTS EACH. The whole twenty will be mailed to any ad- 
dress upon receipt of one dollar. 

Please order by the numbers. 
Good-by John. 
Jog Along, Boys. 
Laugh While You Can. 
Go it While You’re Young. 
. Ill Ask My Mother. 
I Saw Esau Kissing Kate. 
. Nothing Else To Do. 
Bell Goes Ringing for Sarah. 
The Cruiskeen Lawn. 
Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. 
Never Mind the Rest. 
Paddle Your Own Canoe. 
The in a Balloon. 
e Flying Trapeze. 
7 ant i iMoeele * Lass. 
ttle Maggie May. 
9. Cham; ¢ Charlie. 
5. Not for Joseph. 
1, Captain Jinks. 
EN? Dodd, 


COCE 
~ of HALF DIME MUSIC, 
24 Beekman Street, New York. 


day,) to sell 
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ANTED—AGENTS, bs 


the celebrated HOME SEWIN 
MACHIN®, “Has the cae. , makes the | 
“lock stitch” (alike on both sides,} and is fully | 
licensed, The best and cheapest ily Sewin, 
Machine in the market. may JOHNSON, 
CL*RK & CO., Boston, ttsburgh, Pa. 


Chicago, IIl., or St. Louis, Mo. 


PA- 

TENT Tor AND 

i Vette Pp STRETCHER. 
—The best and only per- 
manent Cure for Corns 
and Bunions is to remove 
the pressure of the Boot 
or Shoeupon them, This 
may be effectually done 
by the Toe and Instep 
Stretcher illustrated 
above, This article, sim- 








Toe and Instep. 
ple in its action, does its work perfectly, enlarging 





pr parts of the Boot or Shoe which press upon any 
cook cals of the foot, thereby relieving the wearer, 
of m The single Toe and Instep has been 
in use a ne of years, and is well known to the 
peels, over $25,000 worth having been sold. The combi- 
tion Toe and Instep is a recent invention Mien of 
the operation of the other two in one—more diffic 
construction, but possessing advantages readil 
all, and ually as durable as the single one. ap art arti¢le 
is of incalculable value to all, professional men as well 
as laborers; and many, knowing how almost impossible it 
= to procure a nicely fitting boot that will not press too 
je we A upon some point, have availed themselves of the 
ief offered by it. The price is within the reach of all, 
and one of thém, with proper care, will do servicea lite- 
time. There are two sizes of both Toe and pth v0 also 
of Benepe mys No. 1, Large eins ——— 
ey W sent to any y upon re- 
ceipt of $2 for Toe and $1.25 for Instep ; prs ure 
Toe and Instep, or, if desired, will send C. 0. De with i 
structions to ge = Co., to vermit eset to be 
before paid for. When nde 
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‘RCE THE CHEAPEST AND BEST OF ALL 23m 


NEW AND. SUPERB PREMIUM. ENGRAVING?! © To evety person getting up, a 
Club-for 1871; will be sent GRATIS, a copy of our new and splendi Mezzotint for fram 
(size 24 inches by 30) ‘Washington at the Battle of Trenton,” after an ori ginal pictu aoe 
painted ‘expressly for t ee by the.celebrated artist, E. Le Henry. This | is the most 


desirable premium ever offered 


st 


<_e ~. 
>>> aa 


“PETERSON'S MAGAZINE” givea more money,and of a better gualit: any other, It 
contains, every years nearly 1000 rye 14 Saacel pine, 13d 12 ges sized mammoth colored steel ty tha A posy and 900 wood 
engravings—and all this ‘ox only @ dollar less than magazines of tts class, Every lady 

ought to take “Peterson.” It.is sapuctlcaliy 


THE MAGAZINE FOR THE, TIMES, 


in “Pet ded to be the pert pebiiehed enannbery. Mrs. A nedict. 
Mrs. nae Davia, Gabealle kek Daisy Ventnor, Ella Rodman, Katharine F. gee aay ag me 
Lee, Mrs. Denn Rosalie Grey, Clara Augusta; and the authors of “Phe Second Life,” of * Susy L’s Diary,” of “Kathleen’s 
Love Story,” and of “ Dora’s.Cold,” besides all the |e ae female writers of Amefita, are lar contributors. In 
addition to the usual number of s ‘stories, there will begiven iu 187%; Five Original Co Novelets—viz: 
THE REIGNIN BELLE, ' 
By MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 
THE«TRAGEDY OF A QE el 
By the author of ‘‘ KATHLEEN’S LO 
NO CHOICE LEFT, 
ae By FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 
er. AT MRS. HATHA WA Y's 
; By the author of ‘‘SUS¥" IARY.’’ 
PRINCE CHARMING, 
By DAISY VENTNOR | 
. In ite Tilustrations, also, “PETERSON ” is unrivalled. The Publisher a comparison between its 


8S5) LAND MEZZOTINT cesletcann i latte 


in other Magazines, and one Steel engraving at least: 








ae, eck smber has s son doublesize colored Fashion Pis% of five or six figandl, @ ne) and handsomely 


These Plates excel. anything else of b ood Cuts of the 
or fbr to kets, Dall dresses, walking dres#ésy x, ofc. etc, will appes ar 
- come numbé: Aino ti the peso variety ee on ren’s dresses. Also, Diagrams, dress, or ¢ 


costume. canbe cut out out the ont ofa ees profealy thot onoh pre ny sont savea gears a 


ption, icle on “ Every-Day Dress at 
ones Fa scahet magaine gives Secetiartebes: The Par is, London, Philadelphia and ¥ York. Tashtone deserfbed in fall, 


ma eenEe PATTERNS IN EMBROIDERY CROCHET, Ete.,; Etc. 
Horne inarery veri Depermenk eee IS WHOLLY PURIYALL ED, hve fiamber contains a dozen or more 
Groce, Brro\dry , Knittin; ork, Akal work Hait-work, etc., ete., étc. 
ERS, CHAIR. “SEATS, ‘ies pe of. which ata retail store would 

Patterns 


the only Magazine gi these every mon 


"RECEIPTS FOR COOKING, THE TOILETTE, OK ROOM, Eic., Ete. 


The Original Hotischold receipts of ‘PETERSON ” are quite famous. For 1871 these will be Bin ant EVERY ONE 
OF THESE hess sar og Reged This alone va be worth the Bas tt her Receipts for 
the bay hy c., Will be itis in 7 

AND FASHIONABLE MUSH f -owcthen number. "Also, Hints on Tortiduieare, «, Rquestrianism, Etiquette, and 
all matters interesting to ladies. . 








TERMS—ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 


| Copy for one year $2.00 | 5 Copies, one year, (ent. et by $8, 

2 opies, * 400;8 "“ ” gen rae 
“4 5.60; 11 “ o (“Spor dion. 40, 

i : 6.00/14 “ — +. (alee. 99 


PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS!! EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS 11? 


To every person getting up a Club.of two, three, four, five, eight, eleven or fourteen, at the above prices, the premigm 
éngraving, “ Washington at the Battle of Trenton,” wil! be sent gratis, To persons getting up Clubs of five, eight, el 
or fourteen at the above prices, an extra copyof the Magazine, in addition to the premium engraving, will be sent gratis. 
_REMITTIQG, get a Post-Office order, or a draft on spe feed or New York; if neither one of these can be had, send @ 
"Decks, or notes of National Banks. In the latter case, it is best to register your letter. Address, 
CHARLES J. PET’ Ww 
No. 306 © i 


Specimens sent to those wishing ‘ies up Clubs. 
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